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BANKING. 


The functions are deposit and discount. In this respect the subject of 
banking is distinct from issuing notes as currency. Any man or set of 
men may become depositors and lenders of money. They receive money, 
give credit or drafts, and then drafts circulate. A function which does 
not properly belong to the business of banking, to which we have now 
especial reference, is that of issuing notes as money, and the obscurity 
which hangs around the subject results from the combination which takes 
place in the banks of these three functions: deposit, discount, and issuing 
of money. It is as issuers of paper money that the banks are chiefly open 
to criticism. Let us consider them as makers of money. This is a high 
and delicate prerogative. We have melancholy evidence of the blight 
which its abuse may leave : 

Ist. In its effects in multiplying contracts which in their effects prove 
fraudulent and oppressive, since, being made on long terms, they are made 
in an inflated and must be met in a collapsed currency. 

2d. In substituting a system of gambling transfer of property in place 
: such exchanges as grow out of a healthy and productive system of in- 

ustry, 

3d. In demoralizing men, and thus unfitting them for being useful pro- 
ducers hereafter. 
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4th. In creating, when reaction comes, obstructions that block up all 
the channels of businese, suspend exchange, and, with exchange, the pro- 
duction to which it gives rise. 

5th. In creating artificial prices that tempt to excessive production at 
home and unlimited importations from abroad, while it prevents the ex- 
portation of our own products, 

How guard against these evils and yet retain the advantages of the 
proper use of bank-notes ? 

Ist. There should be only one issuer of bank-notes; and a complete 
separation between the issuing and the banking business should be effected. 

2d. The issues must be limited by the amount of gold and silver in the 
issuing department. 

3d. The proceedings of the banks must be open. 

4th. There must be a personal unlimited responsibility. 

With these public confidence can be maintained, as we shall try to ex- 
plain in the following essay. Being maintained, all the advantages of 
credit can be secured, and yet the terrible penalty which we have had to 
pay not be incurred : 


PLAN FOR REGULATING THE ISSUE OF BANK-NOTES, WITH REFERENCE TO SIR 
ROBERT PEEL’S BANK ACT OF 1844, 


It is sufficiently known that all the dangers and evils of bank-notes pro- 
duced by the continual expansions and contractions, originate from the 
over-issue ; that is, issuing to a greater amount than the capability of 
ever-ready redemption. All the evils of paper money are therefore to be 
cured in this one common point—the issue. In order that the check 
against those evils which we wish to avoid before they take place should 
be preventive rather than corrective, the checking remedy must exist in 
the nature of the issue itself. A sure check can only exist if the self- 
interest of those issuing the paper obliges them always carefully to confine 
their issues below their capabilities of redeeming, or, if the issue is not 
productive, of gain. 

There is no necessary connection between the issuiag of notes and the 
business of banking. The two operations, although clearly distinct and 
different, are by those who find their account in a vicious system sedulously 
sought to be confounded. 

The issue of notes for circulation, like the coining of money, properly 
belongs to the supreme authority of the State, and should, like the coinage, 
be entrusted and confined to a single issuer—not granted to a number of 
competing banks, Moreover, no profits should be allowed to acerue from 
the issue of notes, since this at once begets the tendency to over-issue, 
through the desire for, and opportunity of, making gain. 

Cherishing these views, I proposed the following “ Method for correct- 
ing the Currency” in an article published in the January number, 1842, 
of Hunt’s Mercuants’ Macazine anp Commerciat Review, in New York, 
vol. VI., p. 65; I said there: “ Upon the supposition that it be correct for 
Congress to direct the issue of paper, the following plan for the establish- 
ment of a national paper currency might, perhaps, be practicable : 


“Let a certain number of men of the highest respectability, who are 
entirely independent of the Government, but under its control, and who 
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shall have no interest in the quantity issued, be appointed to issue a cer- 
tain amount of paper fixed by law, depending for its basis upon the credit 
of the Government and a fund derived from part of the proceeds of the 
public lands, by which, if necessary, it may be redeemed. These persons 
are to do no discounting—~merely to make the issue. In order to avoid 
the danger of an over-issue, the amount should be decreed by Oongress, 
always carefully confining its issues below capabilities of redeeming, at all 
times, as well in the urgent necessities of war as in a state of peace and 
prosperity. The reputation of a national paper will depend upon the’ 
’ caution never to over-issue, ard the promptitude of redeeming. Although 
the voice of speculators continually demands an abundant issue, yet Con- 
gress has in justice to restrict the issue within such limits as thereby to 
protect its own reputation against dishonor and distrust, and individual 
property and contracts against unjust fluctuations of value. It must act 
on the principle that no one can honestly transfer to another, by paper, the 
power of purchasing which he himself does not possess, 

“The men who make the issue should have no interest whatever in the 
quantity of paper issued ; upon this condition only can we hope that pru- 
dence and a due regard to their own and the country’s honor might 
operate as a check against an over-issue. 

“Those men, thus appointed merely to make the issue, would not form 
a bank, since that one act exhausts the power placed in their hands, and. 
no discounting could be done by them. By keeping the issuing and dis- 
counting business entirely separate, we avoid the danger of continual ex- 
pansions and contractions, which, as we know by the unhappy experience 
of late years, has proved very disastrous to all solid business, to the just 
fulfilment of contracts, and to those persons who live on fixed salaries. 

“Those who are appointed for making the issue should make a [ull register 
of it, to be printed in the newspapers, which should specify the number of 
bills of each denomination issued, each bill of each denomination being 
numbered in order, 1, 2, 3, &c., so that by this means an over-issue could 
be discovered by any one holding any of the bills of the over-issue. To 
avoid the danger of their issuing duplicates, all bills issued should be coun- 
tersigned by the members of the issuing body and engrossed in their books, 

“ A part of the proceeds of the public lands would have formed an ever- 
ready fund for redemption, sustrined, moreover, by the pledged credit of 
the United States; and, since no expausion or contraction of paper could 
exist, this would stand so safely stable in value that only in the most ex- 
treme cases of danger to the country a redemption would be required ; 
and such cases are rare in the United States, which are so seldom threat- 
ened with war. By carefully limiting beforehand the amount within the 
means of ever-ready redemption, we shall solve that great problem with 
respect to a paper currency, which is, to discover that check whereby that 
evil which we wish to avoid may be arrested before it takes place. 

“The danger of over-issue is best avoided by making a gradual isstie, 
This paper would be the much-desired medium of exchange throughout 
the i United States.” 

These views will be found to coincide with those which Sir Robert Peel 
at a later period (May 6, 1844,) proposed in the British House of Com- 
mons, as the basis of a new system of banking. I give, for the sake of 
comparison, an extract from his speech,—bardly thinking it necessary to 
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add that I do not suppose that statesmen knew of my article: I must, 
however, confess my gratification that the ideas of so eminent a man as 
Sir Robert Peel upon the subject of banking should correspond so fully 
with those I had previously published. 

I have recently read the excellent treatise on “ Metallic and Paper 
Money and Banks,” by J. R. McCulloch, Esq., contributed to the “ Eney- 
clopzdia Britannica,” in the year 1858, and I have found there the state- 
ment (p. 462) “that in dealing with the Bank of England, Sir Robert 
Peel adopted the proposal, previously made by Lord Overstone, for effect- 
ing a complete separation between the issuing and banking departments 
of that est»blishment, and giving the directors full liberty to manage the 
latter at diseretion, while they should have no power whatever over the 
other. It is probable that Sir Robert Peel profited by the suggestion of 
Lord Overstone referred to, since the latter made his proposal in his evi- 
dence before a committee of the House of Commons in the year 1840, as 
Mr. McCulloch states.* 

But Lord Overstone’s ideas were utterly unknown to me when in 
America, and, indeed, since my return to Germany, until I found them 
recently in this treatise of Mr. MeCulloeh. I arrived at my conclusions in 
1842, through studying the defects of the American banking systems dur- 
ing my residence at New York; and it is, I repeat, in the highest degree 
interesting and satisfactory to me that such eminent men as Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Overstone arrived through their investigations in England 
at the same result. This coineidence of conclusions drawn from similar 
facts and observations in different countries, is certainly so strong in favor 





* Mr. McCulloch says in the above-cited “Treatise cn Metallic and Paper Money 
and Banks,” p. 462: “ It is right to state, that except in so faras he no doubt profited 
by the suggestion referred to, the measures adopted by Sir Robert Peel in 1844 and 
1845 were entirely his own. And they will continue to be enduring monuments of 
the depth and clearness of his views, and of his administrative ability. This isa 
point in regard to which the evidence of Lord Overstone is quite decisive ; and it is 
difficult to say whether that evidence redounds more to his lordship’s eredit, or to 
that of the illustrious statesman whose claims to the gratitude of the country as the 
founder of a sound system of currency he has so generously and successfully vindi- 
cated. ‘I. said Lord Overstone, ‘had no connection, political or social, with (ir 
Robert Peel. I never exchanged one word upon the subject of this Act with Sir 
Robert Peel in my life, neither directly nor indirectly. I knew nothing whatever of 
the provisions of this Act until they were laid before the public, and | am happy to 
state that, because I believe that what little weight may attach to my unbiassed con- 
viction of the high merits of this Act, aud the service which it has rendered to the 
public, may be-diminished by the impression that | have something of personal vanity 
in this matter. I have no feeling whatever of the kind. The Act is entirely, so far 
as I know, the act of Sir Robert Peel, and the immortal gratitude of the country is 
due to him for the service rendered to it by the passing of that Act. He has never 
been properly appreciated, but year by year the character of that statesman upon 
this subject will be appreciated. By the Act of 1819, Sir Robert Peel placed the 
monetary system of the country upon an honest foundation, and he was exposed to 
great obloquy for having so done. By the Act of 1814 he has obtained ample and 
sufficient security that that honest foindation of our monetary system shall be ef- 
fectually and permanently maintained. And no description can be written on his 
statue so honorable as that he restored our money to its just value in 1819, and 
secnred for us the means of maintaining that just value in 1844, Honor be to his 
name.”— Min. of Evidence, p. 178, Committee of 1857. 
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of the truth of our common views as to render them in some degree worthy 
the attention of the reader. 

The extract of Sir Robert Peel’s speech, which, as I said above, I quote 
‘for comparison’s sake, is the following : 

Sir Robert Peel spoke (May 6th, 1844): 

“The practical measure which [ have this night to propose, as the plan 
of Her Majesty’s government, I shall now proceed to state. It appears to 
me to be of great importance that we should have one bank of issue in 
the metropolis—the Bank to continue to the end of its charter, but the 
business of the bank to be divided into two separate and distinct depart- 
ments; the baak of issue to be separated from the general banking busi- 
ness, with different books, accounts, and officers. That to the bank of 
issue shall be transferred the whole ameunt of bullion in the Bank of 
England. That the issue hereafter shall be regulated upon two principles 
—tirst, upon the definite amount of securities in its possession; and 
secondly, upon the amount of bullion ia its possessien. That beyond this 
it shall have no power to issue its notes. The amount of fixed securities 
on which we propose the bank should issue notes, is £14,000,000; the 
whole of the remainder of the circulation to be issued exclusivery on the 
foundation of bullion, which shall be issued in exchange for coin. I pro- 
pose that there shad be a periodical and a complete publication of the 
banking transactions made to the government. I would propose to enact 
by Jaw that there shall be returned to the government weekly accounts of 
the issues of notes, the amount of bullion in the bank, and an account of 
the fluctuations in the amount of bullion, and the amount of deposits. Iu 
short, that such accounts shall be returned in reference to every transae- 
tion in the Bank of England in the department of issue, and in that of 
banking ; and that the government shall publish unreservedly and weekly 
the whole amount. We propose that on every issue that takes place beyond 
the amount of £14,000,000, the profit of it shall belong exclusively to the 
state. The bank shall not be allowed to issue bank notes for more than 
£14,000,000, without transferring the entire net profit of that portion of 
its issues to the use of the government. It is necessary to introduce some 
controlling check upon the bank.” 

The experience of late years has led me to some modifications of the 
plan, which I originally proposed in America, as above stated, for the 
regulation of the issue of bank notes, and it now assumes the following 
form : 

Ist. As the losses to the public from over-issue of bank-notes far more 
than counterbalance any private gains, the issue of such paper shall be 
productive of no pecuniary advantage whatever to the issuer, 

2d. The issue of bank-notes shall be strictly separated from the busi- 
ness of banking, as originally proposed ; and 

3d. This issue of notes shall be placed in the hands of a Board of 
Issue, formed of men of the highest character and respectability, able to 
give ample bonds and security for the faithful discharge of their trust, 
entirely independent both of the government and of the people, yet under 
the immediate control of Parliament or Congress. 

4th. The single basis of the issues by this Board shall be in all cases 
gold and silver, in coin or in bullion actually deposited. 
5th. The amount of the issues shall be determined and fixed by the 
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amount of coin and bullion deposited; the value of the notes not to exceed 
in any case the value of the deposits, so that they may be at any time re- 
deemed on demand. Thus the danger of over-issue is necessarily reduced 
to a nullity, since bank-notes would simply be a representative of values 
in the precious metals actually deposited in the banks—the amount of 
notes consequently varying with the amount of gold and silver on hand.* 

The real point of difference between my present and my former plan is 
this, that the basis of the issues shall be bullion alone; that (analogous 
to the Bank Act of Sir Robert Peel, of 1844) the so-called securities of 
State shall not in any case take the place of bullion, and be made the basis 
of an issue of bank paper. It seems clear that the debts of the State 
should not be a foundation for new debts of banks. The issue and circula- 
tion of paper money can never be secure until the idea of making a 
pecuniary profit out of this issue be quite given up. The only object 
which can of right be aimed at in its issue is the convenience of the 
public ; the profit of the issuer is nothing when compared with the ad- 
vantage that the public would gain by perfect security in the value of the 
paper in circulation. 

Although it may appear daring, I cannot omit to express an opinion 
contrary to the views of Mr. McCulloch and Sir Robert Peel, though with 
all due and sincere regard for the high authority of these eminent men: 
viz., that the ability of the Bank of England at all times to redeem its 
notes in ready money, was not lessened by the circumstance, that its issues 
to the amount of £14 000,000 are not protected by deposits of gold and 
silver, but merely by £11,015,000 of government securities, which it has 
to claiu: from the public, and £3,000,000 in exchequer bills. It appears 
to me that in this arrangement too much stress is laid upon the gain, and 
less on the security, the securities bearing three per cent. interest, and 
affording at the same time another profit in the issue of the notes, by 
which the lucrative banking business is carried on, without the actual use 
of hard money. Sir Robert Peel said on this subject in the speech above 
quoted: “I have said that we intend to insist on the Bank of England 
being the department of issue—that the amount of bank-notes shall be 
reguiated partly in a fixed amount of security and the rest upon bullion; 
the government propose that the amount of the security shall be £14,000,- 
000. We propose to continue (as I see no advantage which could arise 
from making a change) the debt due by the government to the Bank of 
England—we propose to continue the existing loan. I know no advantage 
which would accrue fiom the government paying off this debt, looking to 
the Bank as the central bank of issue. We propose that the sun of 
£11,000,000 due by the government, shall be considered as part of the 
security upon which the issues shall be effected. There will then remain 
£3,000,000 of exchequer bills, over which the Bank will have a control.” 
Mr. McCulloch says on this point, page 463 of his treatise: “The notes 





* The total cost of issue of bank-notes by the Bank of England is about £100,000. 
But the lank of England conducts its issues upon a tvo liberal scale. Probably, 
however, the Bank might find means, without injury to the public, of re-issuing her 
notes, or of otherwise reducing the cost of their circulation. The expease should be 


borne by the public, 
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of the Bank of England in circulation for some years previously to 1844 
rarely amounted to twenty or sunk so low as sixteen millions. And such 
being the case, Sir Robert Peel was justified in assuming that the cireula- 
tion of the Bank could not, in any ordinary condition of society, or under 
any mere commercial vicissitudes, be reduced below fourteen millions. An 
the Act of 1844 allows the Bank to issue this amount upon securities, of 
which the £11,015,000 she has lent to the public is the most important 
item.” And page 467: “There is not the smallest chance that, under 
ordinary circumstances, or in the absence of internal commotion or panic, 
the issue of bank-notes will ever ba reduced so low as £14,000,000; and 
it is therefore quite enough for every purpose of security, that the notes 
above that limit should be issued on deposits of bullion.” 

Mr. McCulloch argues that under ordinary circumstances the security is 
quite enough, but he can hardly deny that under extraordinary circum- 
stances it might not be sufficient, for he himself acknowledges in his 
account of the suspensions of the Bank Act, in the years 1847 and 1857, 
to how small an amount the deposits of the Bank of England decreased 
during those bank and commercial crises.* H» ought, therefore, to acknow- 
ledge, that under uncommon circumstances those securities are hardly 
sufficient. It seems that Sir Rubert Peel wished to change as little as 
possible in the existing arrangements, and that this is the excuse for this 
measure. For the following is to be remarked: As the issue of notes to 
the amount of £14,000,000 is based not upon ready money, but upon the 
debt due by the government to the Bank, there is immediate danger both 
to the Bank and to the merchants, whenever in consequence of bad har- 
vests, great importations, speculations or wars, a considerable part of the 
money and bullion is drawn from the Bank and sent abroad. In eonse- 
quence of bad harvests, for instance, the amount of money in the Bank of 
England during the eighteen months from April, 1838, to October, 1839, 
sank from £10,126,000 to £2,525,000. And yet but a small amount in 
notes was at that time withdrawn from circulation. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 





Cireulation. Cash on hand 

BO Ms nos 505s. adccsncerwnccecesanssecesese £18,987,000 £10,126,000 
TE cobb abaa eb besescnw KdeSSeeeaae ee 19,259,000 9 437,000 
Mee a. OEE REDE TECEEE CREPE ORC PELE TES 18,462,000 9,363,000 
1839. October........ Swi, OVS ewe es Se C60 tC eee 17,612,000 2,525,000 
1840, ys eee er pare ea Pore ere yy ery Toa Te 17,281,000 4,145,000 





In such condition, with so little cash capital in the bank, the £14,000,- 
000 public securities are of little use, except in the case of the exchequer 
bills, for the purpose of exchanging readily notes for hard money. Mr. 
McCulloch himself mentions in his account of the suspension of the Bank 
Act in the year 1857, the insu‘ficient sum of money, viz.: £1,462,153,t 
which the bank then possessed, “ whilst it was the general belief, that this 
inadequate reserve would be forthwith either much reduced or wholly 
swallowed up;” and he farther adds that the business of the bank has 
been conducted of late years with great prudence, Now as the cireula- 





+ Ibid. 





* Mr. McCulloch’s Treatise above quoted, page 468. 
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tion of notes is in a sound state only when each note can be redeemed in 
hard money upon demand; and since the bank did everything in its 
power, according to the testimony of Mr. McCulloch, to act up to this 
principle of sound banking, it follows that it was out of her power—that 
that, in those crises, she could not redeem her notes by using those 
£11,000,000 of Government indebtedness for that purpose. Such securi- 
ties are not available in times of danger and necessity—the bank can only 
redeem her circulation in coin, bullion, exchequer bills, and by taking 
them in payment for bills discounted and bills of exchange. 

If the plan above suggested—that no notes should be issued on securi- 
ties, and that no profits should be made by the issue (the cost of which 
might be paid by the public)—should be adopted and carried out, no 
further limitation by law would be necessary, and in all other respects the 
greatest freedom in banking, or, in other words, the freest competition in 
the real banking business, might be the result. 

Suppose now all notes are withdrawn from circulation save these actual 
representatives of cash or bullion, which are issued at public cost, without 
profit to the issuers, simply for public convenience. The notes are neces- 
sarily equal in value to coin, because they actually represent it and are at 
any time redeemable in it; they are better than bills of exchange, because 
they require no endorsement, and the holder subjects himself to no respon- 
sibility for their goodness ; they are at once for an entire nation, what the 
girobanks are for their immediate neighborhoods ; they being more con- 
venient to use than coin or bullion would generally be preferred; and 
hence, would not often be presented for redemption. 

In short, the public would only be a gainer, for all danger of a “ money 
crisis” would be at once removed. Commercial crises would, of course, 
still happen from time to time, but with less violence, since overtrading 
and the spirit of wild speculation could no longer be stimulated by banks 
of issue. 

The Board of Issue would grant to all banks its notes in exchange for 
coin or bullion, to be issued in their free banking business, just as is now 
the case in the department of issue of the Bank of England. 

Commerce, in fact all business, would be facilitated, and yet the greatest 
safety secured—a duty which the Government owes to the people. It 
would be a safeguard against great fluctuations in prices, certainly against 
the high prices, which are merely artificial, and the work of speculators, 
induced thereto by the facility with which they can at times draw funds 
from the banks as at present constituted. In other words, tle consumer 
would have secured to him a greater power of purchasing,* that is, he 
would be wealthier. 

Mr. McCulloch and others lay much stress upon tie fact, that the sub- 
stitution of notes for coins is a device for the economising of currency, and 
a source of profit to the issuers, but there is not so much saved by this 
device as is lost from time to time to the people by repeated bank crises. 
The profit upon the issue of notes is moreover only a profit to the bank- 





* See Say, Cours complet d’ecnomie politique pratique. Tome II. cap 4. 
+ J. R. McCulloch, Esq. A Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money and Banks 


pages 446 and 473, 
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ing houses that issue them, the public does not participate in it. The 
banks give notes, which cost nothing but the expense of manufacturing, 
to the public in exchange for real values which it (the public) has first to 

roduce by its industry. The public thus gives real values for mere pieces 
of paper, and farther more incurs the risk of loss, beiag without sufficient 
security in cases of bank crises, As to the economy of the present system, 
it depends but slightly upon the issues of notes; on the other hand, 
it is effected mainly by bills of exchange, of which, in the year 1846, as I 
was assured by Mr. Heath, then Governor of the Bank of England, nearly 
£300,000,000 were in course, by the daily exchange of bills to the amount 
of several millions at the Clearing House, and by the transfer of accounts 
on the books of the banks.* 

But though the economical advantages of notes be all their friends sup- 
pose, what are they to the disastrous results caused by over-issues, in th» 
grand explosions, which surely follow the overtrading, and the spirit 
of hazardous speculation, which they beget? On this point, I refer the 
reader to the account of the crises of 1745, 1792-3, 1791, 1814-6, 1825 6, 
1837, 1847, and 1857, as contained in Mr. MeCulloch’s treatise.+ The 
reader will see, by reference to a former treatise of my own,f that the 
losses in America during the crisis of 1837, were estimated at $200,000,- 
000. 

If we consider the extent of the American crisis of 1857, it is probable, 
that the losses have been at least of an equal amount. A New York 
paper counts the losses in the short period alone from the Ist of August 
until the 20th of October, 1857, at $150,000,000. The London papers of 
November 6th of that year say :— The advices which arrived with the 
last steamer reach to the 24th of October. Nine hundred bankruptcies, 
with a loss of ninety millions of dollars, have become known.” A later 
communication from New York of January 12th, printed in the Nchlesische 
Zetung ot February 4, 1858, said that the United States had, during 
the crisis of 1857, about 5,120 bankruptcies, with debts to the amount 
of $299,811,000, of which probably the half would be paid. Although 
these accounts are inexact, still they show that the loss to the public was 
tremendous. New York papers of November, 1857, stated that about 
50,000 persons in that city were thrown out of employment, and had form- 
ed dangerous bank mobs, and that everywhere thousands of laborers were 
idle. 

For these reasons, Mr. Buchanan, the President of the United States, 
condemned the American banking system in his message to Congress of 
the 8th of December, 1857, and said, that the first duty which banks owe 
to the public is to keep in their vaults a suflicient amount of gold and 









* I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to Mr. Heath, then 
Governor of the Bavk of England, and to “r. W. D. Haggard, Principal of the Bul- 
lion Department, to whom I was recommended by Baron Bunsen, then Prussian Am- 
bassador, for their kindness in showing me the bank. 

+ J. R. McCulloch, Esq. A Treatise on Metallic and Paper Money and Banks, 
pages 456, 459, 460, 462, 467, 491, and 492. 

¢ Die neuere Entwickelung des Bankwesens in Deutchiland, mit Hinweis auf dessen 


Vorbilder in England, Schottland, und Nord Amerika, von J. L. Tellkampf, 1856. 
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silver to insure the convertibility of their notes into coin at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

The losses further, which the public in England has suffered during the 
last crisis of 1857, are calculated by the Zimes of the 21st to th: 24th of 
Dec., of 1857, a paper usually well informed in money matters, at the 
enormous sum of £50,000,000. If we compare herewith the profit, which, 
for instance, the public makes by the issue of notes on the basis of the 
£14,000,000 of Government securities or debts, and which Sir Robert 
Peel calculated yearly at about £100,000 in his speech of May 6, 1844, 
and which Mr, McCulloch estimates at £127,000 yearly, page 207, and 
which may be considered as a gain to the public, all must confess that it 
is as nothing in comparison with the enormous losses, which the public 
has suffered by the bank crisis which occur almost every ten years. We 
do not know the gain which the other banks make by the issue of notes, 
but the public makes evidently, and at all events, a losing business of 
this issue on the basis of government securities, gaining annually £100,000 
to £127,000, that is, about a million poundsin ten years and losing £50,- 
009,000 thereby in the same time. The so called econoinizing by means 
of this paper currency leads consequently to the very opposite, and 
appears, accurately viewed, not as a profit, but as a decided disadvantage, 

Mr. McCulloch is very right in saying (in the same Treatise, page 449) ; 

“ A paper currency Is not in a sound or wholesome state, unless—1st, 
each particular note or parcel of such currency be paid immediately on 
demand; and 2d, unless the whole currency vary in amount and value 
exactly as a metallic currency would do were the paper currency with- 
drawn and coins substituted in its stead. The last condition is quite as 
' indispensable to the existence of a well established currency as thie for- 
mer; and it is one that cannot be realised otherwise than by confining 
the supply of paper to a single source. 

“The issues of paper money should always be determined by the 
exchange, or rather by the influx and eflux of bullion, increasing when 
the latier is flowing into a country, and decreasing when it is being ex- 
ported. And when the issue of paper is in the hands of a single body, a 
regard to its interests will make it regulate ics amount with reference to 
this principle. But when the power to issue notes is vested in different 
bodies, some of which may be little, if at all, atfected by variations of the ex- 
change, this is no longer the case. And instances have repeatedly oceurred 
of the country banks having increased their issues when the exchange 
was unfavorable and the currency redundant. Hence the plan of exacting 
securities is doubly defective, inasmuch as it neither insures the immediate 
conversion of notes into coin, nor prevents their over-issue.” 

But if, according to the view of Mr. McCalloch, the Bank of England 
shall limit the issue and cireulation of notes, as soon as it is apparent that 
exchange is against the country, or rather that bullion is leaving it, [ ven- 
ture to draw attention to the fact that the cause of the efflux of bullion, 
viz.: the overtrading stimulated by abundant issues, and the consequent 
imports of goods, has happened in a previous period of time, which later 
continues to exercise its influence, and that the management of the Bank 
is at a later period not able to remove this previous cause, The abundant 
issue of paper having a tendency to raise the prise of goods, the latter 
would consequently be imported, and sold at high prices; and specie would 
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be demanded for the paper, in order to be sent out of the country, and this 
would make a constant draft on the banks. It would, therefore, be happy 
if there could never exist a too abundant issue of notes. If my plan were 
adopted, and notes should only be issued in exchange for the precious 
metals, an over-abundance or over-issue could not take place, as the issue 
would regulate itself according to the known laws of demand and supply. 
If much gold was demanded, this would be exchanged for notes, and vice 
versa; and there would always be as much gold in the vaults of the issu- 
ing institution as notes in circulation, and there would never be any occa- 
sion to suspend payment or to suspend any bank act; and all calamities 
connected with those suspensions would be avoided. 

It seems to be an advantage of this plan that the issue would regulate 
itself by the exchange, whilst Mr. McCulloch wishes that the issues should 
be determined by the exchange by means of the Bank of England; bvt it 
ought not to be overlooked that a great discretionary power, not controlled 
by any check, is hereby put into the hands of the managers of the bank 
to expand or to contract the issue, and consequently to exercise a great in- 
fluence on the prices of all goods, a power full of temptation to use it for 
the interest of the issuer in order to buy and to sell with a sure profit, and 
not to use it for the general interest. This danger is fully avoided by my 
proposal. 

Differing as I do on these points from the views of Mr. McCulloch, I 
state that these are the only points of controversy, and that I have been 
happy to find that his views expressed in his treatise agree in most essen- 
tial questions with those which I have published in my treatise on “ Die 
neuere Entwickelung des Bankwesens,” in the year 1856, and that this 
was the reason why I translated his treatise of 1858 into German. (The 
translation has just been published at Leipzig.) I hope that Mr. McCul- 
loch will regard my frank avowal of dissent on some questions as a testi- 
mony of the high esteem I feel towards him, being persuaded that so dis- 
tinguished a gent!eman and scholar will excuse the dissenting opinion of 
one who professes to be merely in search of truth. 

Looking back to my proposec plan, I must openly say that I do not ex- 
pect that this arrangement, which is the most convenient and the least 
dangerous for the public, will soon be made; but it is rather probable that 
we must still learn from very serious experience before the conclusion will 
be adopted that the gain from issue must be given up, which, as experience 
shows, is the cause of all evil and of all losses of the public. But I hope 
that perhaps at some later period, at a new revision of the Bank Act in 
England, these views may receive some attention. 

Formerly it was often asserted that among the conditions upon which 
the creation of the currency could be granted was the unlimited individual 
liability of the issuing parties; and it is known that upon this condition 
the important function of the issue of notes has been committed to the 
banks of Scotland. 

Mr. Logan says in his work, “ The Scottish Banker,” p. 6: “A royal 
charter cannot in principle confer privileges at variance with the laws of 
the land, which ‘trading under a limited responsibility,’ to all intents and 
purposes, is. An exemption from the ordinary liability of traders would 
expose the public to loss, in order that a few speculators might reap a 
benefit.” And Mr. McCulloch states the facts that “ in 1793 and in 1825, 
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when so many of the English country banks were swept off, there was not 
a single establishment in Scotland that gave way.” We may account for 
much of this stability to the unlimited responsibility of the shareholders or 
partners of the Scottish banks, as furnishing to noteholders and to de- 
positors increased protection against danger of ultimate loss, The expe- 
rience of the Scottish banks is conclusive as to the beneficial nature of the 
results springing from the practical application of the principle of the un- 
restrained liability of individuals, as furnishing to the public a very strong 
guarantee against fraud; but the principle affords little or no security 
against those alternate expansions and contractions in the paper currency 
of a country, and those fluctuations in its real value or purchasing power 
which tend to give to all commercial uudertakings a gambling character; 
but which are inseparable from the issue, by trading associations, of paper 
substitutes for metallic money. The only infallible test of the soundness 
of any scheme of paper issues is to be found in the identity of the pheno- 
mena with those which would take place with a currency purely and ex- 
clusively metallic, and it is as issuers of paper money that the Scotch banks 
are chiefly open to criticism. In times of prosperity they push out their 
notes and credits to an undue extent, and are consequently compelled to 
diminish them as violently when circumstances alter,—thus inflicting on 
the public oscillations in the currency much more violent than could oc- 
cur with a metallic circulation, or with paper regulated on sound princi- 
ples. It is also notorious, and not denied, that in Scotland the use of 
gold is almost unknown. In the recent crisis, two of the principal Scotch 
banks, the Western Bank and the City of Glasgow Bank, were compelled 
to stop payment, and their management displayed anything but ordinary 
skill and prudence. The suspension of the offending banks led to a run 
on some of the other banks. large amounts of gold were carried from 
the Bank of England to Scotland, and this led to the suspension ot the 
Act of 1844 in the year 1857. These facts show that the Scotch banking 
system cannot stand without the support of England, and that its issuing 
power is not without danger to the public. 

But the American banks are still less fit to be entrusted with the power 
of issuing notes, which they actually possess. The Scotch banks are by 
far preferable to them. In order to show the truth of what has been said 
by examples, I shall compare the fundamental principle of the Svotch 
with the American banking system. The decided superiority of the Svotch 
banking by unincorporated companies—each member of which is respons- 
ible, in his whole personal and real estate, for all the debts contracted by 
the company, consequently for the whole of paper issued—consists in this 
fact, that according to this system, self-interest operates as the desired 
check, and compels the bankers to confine their issues within the limits of 
ever-ready redemption, so as to avoid ruin. The interest of this system is 
a careful confinement or curtailment of the issue ; the interest of American 
banking, which has the privilege of trading under a limited responsibility, 
is the utmost expansion of the issue, or, in other words, the over-issue— 
that very danger we wish to avoid; it contains in its principles, therefore, 
the germ of its destruction. The present American banks, as every one 
knows, issue in competition with other banks as much paper as possible, in 
order to make large profits during the time of specie payment, as well as 
during the time of suspension, when they also gain by the discounting of 
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their notes done by their agents, since no evil accrues to themselves by 
their suspension, being by favor above the law, like sovereign princes. 
Over-issue and its too well-known consequences follow, therefore, neces- 
sarily from the very nature of this system; and, since such is the case, 
they will ever follow, just so long as this system exists, no matter what 
legislative provisions may be made concerning them. * 

In the present state of affairs in America, when banks that have made 
large dividends suspend specie payments, they do nothing to alleviate, but 
on the contrary break down their debtors, and they buy up their notes by 
agents at a discount; and tlius continue to profit while the people lose by 
their suspensions, Paper money, it is asserted, is a means of creating 
capital and of saving labor. If the labor performed in order to preserve 
the credit of the paper had been bestowed upon the dig zing of the ore and 
coining gold and silver, we should have a sufficient amount of a real, in the 
place of the present imaginary, exchanging medium, which is nothing but 
the representation of a quantity of goods in the country under bond and 
mortgage. Banks represent and circulate, but they do not create capital, 
and they act as stimulus, Justice is, in fact, perverted by the present 
banking system. The morality of the people, which is worth more than 
gold, is endangered by the temptation of spending their earnings imme- 
diately, so long as this money, which seems to have no permanent value, 
is thus thrust into the hands of the poor laborers. 

There is this difficulty in the way of a reformation: All stockholders, 
whatever may be the amount of their stock, receive from their present in- 
vestments greater profits than they would do under a safer system. They 
would, therefore, prefer the old system until compelled by the people to 
adopt a new one. The crisis will soon arrive when all paper mouey will 
be refused except at the specie value, and the people will unite in deinand- 
ing a nearer approximation to the specie standar|, No legislative enact- 
ments can affurd an adequate remedy for the evils resulting from incorpo- 
rated paper money banks; they cannot, surely, be sustained if the people 
will not take their notes for anything but specie. The poor would be 
much more happy with a more steady currency, as the wages of common 
labor adapt themselves more slowly to the changes which happen in the 
value of money than the price of any other specivs of commodity. More- 
over, the bills of broken banks are more apt to get into the hands of these 
uvhappy people, owing to their ignorance of the value of paper and the 
condition of banks, and owiny, also, to the fact that many heartless and 
cunning employers, who belong to the better educated class, who have 
the means «f knowing these things, pay their poor laborers in the money 





*T here speak only of the comparative value of the systems, neither for nor against 
bankers and stockholders ; what regards the latter—they, in some of the Eastern 
States, as New York, Massachusetts, &c., deserve for their prudence, during the last 
years of difficulties, tie highest praise ; it is the svstem itself which prevails through- 
out the States that is to be reformed. If truth should cla-h against the inéerest of 
some, they must blame truth, not me; or rather they must reconcile their interests 
with the true interests of the country. Truth and justice have always been, through- 
out all history, and seem ever to be, at war with the interests of those men who per- 
vert the true condition of society to their advantage, against the interest of weaker 


people. 
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of these banks, which they know beforehand are worth just nothing. If 
we put the question whether it would be ever possible to substitute in the 
United States for their 1,400 banks of issue one single independent insti- 
tution only for the issue of notes, we should feel inclined to negative this 
question, for it seems improbable that ever such a change could be made; 
but still the following reasons speak for such a plan : 

Strictly and judicially speaking, all the notes in circulation in the Uni- 
ted States of America are illegal, void, and of no value, since the Consti- 
tution of the United States clearly declares them to be such; the people 
could therefore strike upon the simple expedient—as the only true regu- 
lator of their currency—never to receive or to pay bank notes. 

The most important considerati n with respect to the issue of notes in 
the United States would be its constitutionality. 

According to the Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8, Congress has no right to 
create a bank of issue and discount; and this is very wise, for in a coun- 
try like this, where the acquisition of wealth is the prime object of the ma- 
jority of the people, and where, notwithstanding, there are but few individ. 
uals who possess sufficient to check or counteract the evil influence of a 
gigantic bank, money power is the greatest and most difficult of all to 
guard against; such a power, emanating from a United States Bank, 
would be the greatest power in the country, and would still have no con- 
stitutional check, and would therefore be greatly abused. 

Instead of it the question is, whether it is possible for the General Gov- 
ernment to use the power granted to it ir the Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8, 
5, which is as follows, viz: “ The Congress shall have power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof,” &c. This gives to Congress the whole power 
to regulate the standard of value of money. It is still more evident that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution that Congress alone 
should have the sole power, from Art. I, Sec. 10, where it is directly de- 
nied to the States in these words: “No State shall coin money, emit bills 
of credit, or make anything but gold and silver a tender in payment of 
debts.” Consequently, there shall either be no issue of notes at all, or 
it shall be under the sole control of Congress, but certainly without any 
discounting, as a bank would not be constitutional. In this case, Congress 
shall be confined to the letter of the article of the Constitution, and only 
possess the power of coining and regulating the standard thereof. This 
opinion appears to be true, since the currency and the value of it is 
governed by the laws of exchange throughout the world. No govern- 
ment can regulate the currency in any other way than to fix a stand- 
ard; and this can be best done with specie. As shown above, the States 
have no control over, nor any right to manufacture notes. For it is a 
known and settled principle that no one can transfer to another a right 
which he does not himself possess. ‘ Nemo plus juris in alium trans- 
Jerre potest quam quad ipse habet.” Since no State can coin money, or 
emit bills of credit (under which paper money is included), can they make 
anything but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts? No State 
has itself a right to make money, no matter whether gold, silver, or any 
other material, and therefore it cannot transfer this right to banks by 
charter, wherefore these charters are wholly unconstitutional. Upon the 
supposition, however, that it be correct for Congress to control the issue 
of notes, the plan proposed by me might perhaps be practicable, Con- 
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alone would have the right and the power to prescribe how the is- 
sue of notes might be made by one issuing body, whilst all the charters of 
the State banks and their notes are wholly unconstitutional, and +> | 
declared to be so. In order to avoid a crisis, their notes ought to be g. ..d- 
ually exchanged for the precious metals. 

With these remarks I conclude the discussion of the main object of my 
article: I merely append some observations on another important subject 
intimately connected with the credit system, viz., the connection existing 
between the paper money system and the tariff. If, by an over-issue of 
paper money, in such countries as intend to use the tariff as a protection 
of their home industry, prices rise above their customary level, merchants 
will take advantage of it, on finding that they can import abundantly with 
profit, over and above the payment of duties, from foreign countries whiere 
no artificial paper system swells the price to an equally unnatural extent, 
In that case the tariff operates no longer as a protection. If, for instance, 
prices rise furty or fifty per cent., which is no uncommon occurrence d ir- 
ing an over-issue of paper money, and if those articles are protected by a 
duty of twenty per cent, the importer gains still a handsome profit, after 
having paid the duty; and the producer, for whose benefit the protection 
was intended, must sell his products with a loss, or cannot sell them at 
all, in the competition of the market. Therefore, where the tariff is in- 
tended as a protection, there also the standard of value must be as stable 
as possible. Strange, it appears, that the same persons who are for a high 
tariff, frustrate the latter by their demand for an abandant issue of paper. 
If the producers understood rightly their own interest, they would not be 
in favor of such issuing; the speculators only can be in favor of the latter. 
In regard to the nature of the tariff itself, a revenue tariff, with a protec- 
tion only of those branches of industry which are natural to the country, 
and, as such, are apt to acquire a sound flourishing state, seems to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests. By protection is not to be understood a duty 
equal to a prohibition—for this would annhilate the idea of a revenue—— 
but only such a duty, that the existing branches of industry can stand in 
competition, and may not be broughttoruin. A protecting duty ought 
only to be so high, that after its payment, some foreign goods can be 
imported ; this preserves the stimulus of competition, which induces the 
producers to exert themselves. But to produce and call forth artifiei- 
ally branches of industry, and to form a class of manufacturing labor- 
ers, can certainly not be the policy for a country like America, holding 
out so strong inducements for investments in agriculture, where industry 
is surely and richly rewarded, without the sacrifice of health, and with- 
out the contaminating influences of a dense manufacturing population. 
The agriculturists—-under which I include all who produce the raw ma- 
terial, the lords of their lands—are happier than the manufacturers, and 
seem to be the very pride of the country. It is evidently for their ad- 
vantage to purchase their articles for consumption as cheap as possible, 
and, therefore, it is for their interest to patronize free trade. With an 
increasing population and wealth, manufactories will naturally grow, as 
competition for labor will be abundantly added to the vast natural re- 
sources, But since all do not prefer the occupation of agriculturists, and 
since the natural inclination and talent ought to be consulted and re- 
garded in such questions, and since some Americans, like the English, 
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seem to desire the manufacturing business, the above-mentioned views in 

regard to a tariff seem to be demanded; but, we must recollect, that 

whatever is done in the way of protection for the mannfacturers, is a sa- 

crifice to their advantage by the whole people. The interests of the United 

States are, in this respect, very similar to those of the Zollverein, of whose 

tariff I have spoken in a previous article, to which I refer on this 
int. 

I coincide, cf course, with the truths of political economy, in regard to 
the subject of free trade; and consider, therefore, a revenue tariff as only 
justifiable, if the artificial condition and policy of other countries disturb 
not the practical application of those truths. 

I conclude this essay with the remark, that I am entirely disinterested 
in my views, and have no wish to come within the sphere of political con- 
tention. Iam simply desirous of contributing towards the full discussion 
of a few of the most important questions regarding the currency now agi- 
tated in most countries. * 





TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


We have received the returns relating to the trade between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, bringing down the figures to the Ist of July, and 
from them have prepared the following review. With the exception of 
breadstuffs, the returns show most favorable results, the totals for the first 
six months of the present year being greatly in excess of the correspond- 
ing period in 1865 and 1864, 

The total declared value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures during the six months ending June 30 was £92,857,830. 
In the corresponding period in 1865, the aggregate value was £74,128,633, 
and in 1864 £78,047,586. The increase during the present year, as com- 
pared with 1865, is no less than £18,700,000; and, on comparison with 
1864, £14,800,000. For the month of June, however, owing to the panic 
in England and the high rate for money, the exports were less than during 
any preceding month, January alone excepted; and it seems probable, 
then, when the returns for July shall have been issued, a further diminu- 
tion will be shown, For each of the six months in each of the last three 
years, the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures from 


Great Britain were as under: 


1864. 1865. 866. 

January .--.  £10,413,586  £10,489,339  £14,354,748 
February 12,698,121 1:.376,214 15,116,063 
13,555,674 13,770,154 17,520,354 

13,225,089 12,071,111 15,366,414 

14,176,640 13,194,758 15,870,181 

13,978,526 13,227,062 14,630,120 


£78,047,586  £74,128,633  £92,857,830 





The return of imports embraces a period of five months; for that 
period during the current year, the imports were of unusual magnitude. 





* For further explanations I refer to my treatise “ Ueber die neuere Entwickelung 
des Bankwesens in Deutschland,” and to my appendix to the translation of “ Mr. 
McCulloch’s Treatise on Metallic and Paper money and Banks.” 
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The computed real value of the principal articles imported being £92, 
029,657, against £59,993,184 in 1865, and £77,111,991. The increase 
in 1866, as compared with 1864, amounts to £23,000,000. In cotton, 
the increase is no less than £23,000,000—£20,000,000 being the value of 
the augmented import from the United States—whilst in wheat and flour 
there is an increase of £3,000,000. For each month in each of the last 
five years to the close of May, the computed real value of the principal 
imports was as under : 


1864. 1865. 1866. 
In January... .... . Ukad biAdcaus ¥ocns os £7,520,356 £6,398,922 £9,847,504 
February ............ eeesee- cuasenwans ; 15,214,541 12,891,252 16,610,159 
March...... ae wa 16,396,928 13,005,394 79,801,204 
April....... 17,587,565 13,078,755 22,455,968 
Ys ci oves ° 22,392,601 14,595,334 23,224,762 


a 


Total .... £77,111,091 £59,993,184 £92,020,657 


Respecting this country, the value of the export trade in British and 
Irish produce and manufactures during the five months ending May 30, 
was nearly £9,000,000 greater than in 1865, and £3,000,000 in excess of 
1864. The extent of this trade in each year will be seen in the sub- 
joined statement ; 














1864, 1865. 1866. 
To Atlantic ports, Northern,.........5..ceesse008 : £9,932,246  £4,775,738  £12,456,897 
¥ TR 5 in 6.000 5hs vovencsauses 55,463 21,948 502,516 
Pacific ports ...............45 BS EG EE, ipa eee 330,828 157,747 290,748 
Total........ CEES 0 650 Ade’ 03 Cbbecdoe odie ehaeea .  £10,318,537 £4,955,433 £13,249,85 


COTTON. 


The return relating to this staple presents many features of interest, 
the principal of which is the very large increase in the import from the 
United States. The arrivals from the East Indies have also been on a 
very extensive scale, and exceed any former period. Brazil also shows 
an increased exportation, whilst from Egypt and Turkey the receipts show 
a considerable falling off, more especially as regards the latter country. 
From China there has been no importation during the present year. In 
the month of June, out of a total import of 1,677,672 cwts., 759,160 
ewts. were from the United States, and 728,646 ewts. from the East Indies. 
Annexed is the statement of imports for the six months ; 


1864. 18665. 1866, 
From United States............ GED Sale le ee oy Ee cwts. 92,069 70,335 3,231,089 
Bahamas and Bermudas........-+-0...ceeccecseceees 155,244 152,076 5,931 
DI lavas ss ccccmhateceabeccece bc sagetnawaces ese 141,115 220,393 8,145 
Pe Coe a lids su Nigaakand esses ss 6a ceebebhacdes cee 182,216 222,506 408,678 
Turkey...... rcrau ial beeawkseedwes OV TAaNR Spas Kees 124,047 152,67 78,531 
¥eyp AN ST RaB a TEI ie Om gee er ea 208.244 69,871 619,538 
British India...............5. SRI REIS See veoe =, 608,773 = 1,135,842 2,378,199 
Aes hoes sh ck aA Non C sed cdi se Cadeccepecscoes 411,369 Z10,885 = hanes 
Other countries, .......csssccscscscsccaccccscccevece 123,891 174,248 132,631 














“eee apg rae a ik van cahina ls’ 3,546,968 3,108,853 6,857,742 

The computed real value of imports for the five months, was as follows : 
1864. 1865. 1866. 

WU IN IN ohn co csbdcv ies ccces ve cscendecnsagseso £675,286 £448,853 £20,221,557 

Bahamas and Bermudas,.... ...... ssesseseceeeeces 1,652,083 1,230,405 24,089 

IN Se ee ee ete Ws ckGawstce. ccele ecenees 1,648,955 1,399,989 28,591 

Brazil........., ecinceains SR SARE ey 1,709,909 1,556,298 2,802,973 

2S er a s,s a cecauweeacts 995,657 645,193 2,520 

a ems Ges ea wink iccksanecbadsaee 4,388,725 6,323,848 5,020,493 

ee, A ccccncndeaecesceses 11,621,924 4,688,073 9,066,887 

China.......... Gi AME Radek bts sdb. Cb dee o's buetiecgues 2,610,082 936,099 uns Oke 

Other countries............ Liki piacnchecmaaeenen 1,038,060 959,129 750,642 

MONE ovine Fe Celi Gn Seite vc doceeseenevecks se £29,840,681 £17,182,887 £38,307,762 


YOR, LY.— NO. III, 13 
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The exports of cotton from Great Britain show no proportionate increase 
to the imports, only 370,000 ewts. having been taken this year more 
than in 1865. The following were the quantities taken for export from 
Great Britain in the first six months of each of the last three years : 


1866, 
ewts, 





ee 


1,550,953 


BREADSTUFFS, 


Our latest advices from England report more firmness in the wheat 
trade, with an upward tendency in prices. The markets in England 
have recently been subjected to numerous fluctuations, The commence- 
ment of the war on the Continent of Europe caused prices to advance 6s. 
to 10s. per quarter ; but the probability of the conflict being brought to 
a termination, combined with fine harvest weather, and favorable pros- 
pects respecting the crops, had the effect of producing considerable heav- 
iness in the trade, and the improvement above noted was subsequently 
lost. We learn, however, that the weather in England had become 
changeable, and as harvest work had just been commenced, much anxiety 
was felt. At latest date, there were no sellers of wheat, exeept at high 
prices. In France, the crop of wheat is much below last year, but is, 
nevertheless, about an average in extent. A good crop of wheat has been 
secured, both as regards quantity and quality. Subjoined is the statement 
of imports of wheat, maze and flour into the United Kingdom for the 
six months ending June 30: 


1866. 

cwts, 
8,64! 398 
1,663,193 
nmark. 448,615 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg........ ; j 73,507 
Mecklenburg ... 324,047 802,225 
Hanse Towns $15,701 

France ‘ 583, ¢ 

Tarkey, Wallachia, and Moldavia 

BBE SOR SA rae ed abaes seb bags Coe bb beR ass acces oie 
nited States 212,901 315,160 
British North America.... 140,4 21,187 8,789 
Other Countries : 586,088 2,045,714 


7,462,268 41,508,676 





1965. 1866. 
cwts. ewts. 
129.294 130,352 
1,231,380 2,713.046 
08,694 
14,136 
78,971 


coos 2,744,751 3,562,375 
INDIAN CORN.................- (ove keniabenes's ceceees 1,068,916 2,076,918 


It is curious to observe that the return for June shows, for the first time 
on record, probably, no importation of wheat from the United States, and 
only 1,023 ewts. of flour. For Egypt, in June, 7,012 cwts, of wheat were 
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received, being the first supplies for a considerable period. It may 
therefore be presumed that Egypt has at length grown sufficient wheat 
for her own consumption, and is again likely to become an exporting coun- 
try. For some period, owing to the remunerative prices obtained for 
her cotton in England, the cultivation of cotton was so much extended, 
whilst that of wheat was so greatly reduced, that Alexandria became an 
importer of wheat, and was compelled to purchase large supplies of pro- 
duce at ports in the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. The close of the civil 
war and the fall in the price of cotton appear, therefore, to have brought 
agriculture in Egypt to the position in which it stood previously to the 
outbreak in this country, 














BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES, 


The statement is very favorable, so far as the six months is concerned, 
and although there is a falling off in June, as compared with May, the 
figures for June present very satisfactory results. For the six months 
ending June 30, the declared value of the exports of the leading articles 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures was as follows: 































Na Cah hs csp cecdest ciencedectadtaccadas £227,713 £197,889 £478,078 
I MN BIG a5 Soc ki ocddcecinss censnccccoece skeen ceecaes 82,587 17,329 543 
ee a cod a whbb so outset seve oaseesaes Pie techn 55,756 45,912 40,424 
Cotton MANUFACTURES— 
I 2 roo oo suche ee vies bacdeenrececens ces ones sews 1,244,635 642,648 2,052,299 
cy ee eee MAM ea abou bd 844d 0 sob wi e.de ed een «ire 137,537 50,855 188,511 
Earthenware and porcelain..... 2.0.02. ..... ccc cece cece cece cees 233,357 164,180 375,928 
Haberdashery and millinery............ cy is Monee edna eekuded vane 616,999 825,485 758,318 
HARDWARES AND CUTLERY— 
MEP, PE, MIC ks cca veeccccuenecsaie * cewek wacarteeanen 73,678 60,794 145,540 
NE ToS as sces wave ates Obbuee< anc cuvakese 57,622 87,652 55,546 
Manufactures of German Silver. .............0secceeeeeeeeeee 178,761 82,689 345,324 
LrinEN Manu ACTURES— p 
Piece goods. ............... ieibiaabseiies ov pie dyrenarcedutieeeeey 1,595,120 1,123,845 2,187,621 Phy 
MetTats— - 
PORE ah vende cede sees bud baCKa ck bis daub Lawedeeans sass 183,736 52.617 157,351 * 
I Ok Seles Cc ULK pra cc ohebeats aeendseerasnwatsees 568,144 77,395 281,948 & 
EN SG cede vuseekaesscacats av hheleteanwusnee eee 640,344 128,858 435,280 y 
Castings..... ci be RUAN Ade aee reset ehated CohenaaestKe 11,445 1,908 9,554 
Hoops, sheeis and boiler plates..............-e.eeeeeee 180,947 28,398 167,463 
Wrought............ Reedw ae ShASE ES KS RCN CuO kamaeaS 448m 189,581 72.699 117,694 
PE Ov ates sin cea kscta ete ebbscctuueenssee 828,500 140,930 322,348 
SI Uo oe aye sos vawny sewed edlawecvess Bees ceas Ree * 8 18,098 26,546 
ee as acssncas snes a buukuaeonssar eons " 173,241 16,547 62,281 






Tin plates...... ie Cece EMS ANE Se wdn WERE deena DDR KN OS ome 







TOTP e eee eee Pee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


SILK MANUFACTURES— 







Broad piece goo’'s.............eeeeeee Cie taetiancasiscepveseae 61,794 31,050 85,054 
Handkerchiefs, scarfs, &c.... 2.2... ee cee cece ee eeeeee nee 15,169 999 5,685 
Bg FAC eer aes ere ray Lert TLE Tet ee Eee 27,441 12,077 23,199 





Wooten anp Worsted MANUFACTURES— 







CE OE I as 5s Sued wdedc uct sececetesedceeseuse 623.231 171,793 539,81 

ROMEDOCE BIG GIUUIOUB 6 ooo oc ck cas cce cs sccescccaseceses svceces 245,860 75,457 386,336 

MUNIN, TOD MUO. os, chee ius cas cccnsesocceces sé pha waa ee 53,414 9,319 20,672 
Worsted stuffs of wool only, and of woo] mixed....... ......-+ 1,526,846 920,758 2,028,079 







PROVISIONS. 


With the exception of cheese, the imports are in excess of last year, 
Of egys, the imports into the United Kingdom in the six months ending 
June 30, were on a scale of great magnitude, and greater than in any 
former year. Considering the high prices, however, the imports do not 
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show so large an increase as might have been expected. For the six 
months the imports were as under ; 


1865, 1866, 
403,449 
181,471 
95,560 
455, 752 
195,318:100 
76,000 


LIVE STOCK. 


The imports of sheep into Great Britain have increased, but of other 
stock they have declined. As-regards beasts and calves, the decline 
arises from the circumstance that the British Government have prohib- 
ited the importation of cattle from Dutch ports, and only within a very 
short period has the prohibition been rescinded so far as Friesland and 
Groningen are concerned. Below we give the imports of livestock into 
Great Britain for the six months ending June 30 : 


1845. 1866, 


Oxen, bulls and cows Ff 74,392 
Calves............. shuatee sksehch tadwanene ‘iivatamiie Yak wes s0uk 15. 18,735 


alyes 
Sheep and lambs 1 250,212 
Swine and hogs 18 88,706 


SHIPPING. 


During the month of June, and the six months ending with June, 
the following number of American vessels entered and cleared at British 
ports in the United Kingdom : 

Namber. Tonnage. 
Entered in June, 1866 389 88,026 
do 1865 11,226 


do 1864 31,834 
Entered six months ending June 30 30 222,512 
do do do 1865 . 127,088 
do do 231,871 
Cleared in June, 1866....... Pe 52,317 
- 1865... i 99% 
Cleared 
do 
do do 


The annexed statement shows the number of vessels, of all national- 
jties, entered and cleared at ports in the United Kingdom, from and to 
the United States, in the above periods: 


Number. Tonnage. 
143 128,930 
45,931 


ng June 30, 1866 
a do 1865 


COOP Cer ee m ee emma aren ener 


do do do do Pecks dude basccovsetcchaas gue 








Pitisburg—its Present and Future. 


PITTSBURG—ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
BY J. A. BLAKE. 


Pittsburg is the greatest and the richest mining centre in America. It 
ranks the third city in manufactures, and its commercial facilities are un- 
rivaled. Situated the confluence of the Monongahela and the Allegheny, 
the banks of the former ribbed with coal veins and beds of iron ore from 
source to mouth, and the banks of the latter, with its tributaries, bordered 
by the richest oil lands in the world; at the head of navigation on the 
Ohio, by which she has commercial intercourse with the whole great South 
and West, and the cities across the ocean; at the junction of the two 
richest rail thoroughfares in the country; yearly planning and receiving 
new channels for her trade East, West, North, and South; and extending 
a net-work of railroads that control and bring to this city the products of 
every mining field within a radius of two hundred miles; forging the 
great guns and the iron-clads that made the old Union strong again; and 
making ploughshares, engines, and implements of agriculture for the 
“piping times of peace ;” the centre of the great steel, iron, and glass 
works; a Neweustle, a Sheffield, a Birmingham, a Staffordshire; every- 
thing that any city could ever aspire to be, in commercial, manufacturing, 
mining and political position, is Pittsburg. 

It is our purpose, in this article, to find out the chief elements of our 
prosperity, to give statistics of our trade, to exhibit our present wealth and 
commercial importance, to speak of the obstacles where we might mend 
and of the facilities where we excel, and to trace our future. We shall 
begin by stating the element that has both been the beginning and the 
chief cause of our prospenty. 


a 


THE COAL TRADE, 


The coal fields surrounding Pittsburg are 15,000 square miles in extent. 
The developed fields lie along the Monongahela, Youghiogheny, and 
Allegheny Rivers, and along sections of the Pennsylvania, Connellsville, 
and Pittsburg and Steubenville railroads. The collieries of the Monon- 
gahela, which mainly furnish the markets with “ Pittsburg Coal,” are 
about seventy in number, covering 12,894 acres, and valued at $4,809,875. 
They employ 3,485 bands. It is estimated that they have furnished, in 
the last twenty years, 13,097,581 tons of coal. The value of tolls col- 
lected from shipments of coal in the several pools of the Monongahela 
slack-water, during 1865, was upwards of $85,000, an increase of $45,500 
in two years. 

The coal freights of the Youhiogheny are brought to this city by the 
Connellsville Railroad. There- are 22 collieries along this road. They 
embrace 3,929 acres, and are valued at $1,000,000. They employ 900 
men. rom these collieries the average amount transported over the 
Connellsville Railroad, for the past five years, has been about 2,000,000 
tons, worth $5,000,000. 

In the hills immediately circling the city there are some ten or twelve 
coal works, covering an area of 1,570 acres, valued at $1,256,000, and 
giving employment to about 1,500 hands, Several of our rolling-mills 
across the Monongahela, in Sligo and Birmingham, are supplied direetly 
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by collieries a few feet above them. Graff, Bennett & Co., who consume 
nearly 10,000 bushels a day, mine their coal in the adjoining hillside. 
These “city mines” furnish nothing for outside markets. They yield a 
yearly product of 3,000,000 bushels, all of which is consumed by our 
rolling-mills and ironworks, 

The collieries that border the Pennsylvania Railroad from this city to 
the “foot of the Mountain” are not usually classed as in Pittsburg 
measures, though the most valuable lie nearest this city. The bulk of the 
balk of the trade goes East. Those immediately in the vicinity of the city 
cover about 1,000 acres all told, employ 400 hands, and send to this mar- 
ket an annual average of about 4,500,000 bushels. The Allegheny Val- 
ley collieries, though neither very numerous nor productive, extend over 
a large tract of territory, perhaps 1,500 acres, and employ about 500 
hands, From these collieries, the Allegheny Valley Railroad brought to 
this city last year about 70,000 tons. These coal lands are considered ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and but for the limited facilities for transportation at 
the very season when their product is most called for, they wouid no 
doubt be extensively worked. 

The exact depth and value of the coal measures around Pittsburg it is 
impossible to figure. But the upper seam alone averages eight feet ip 
thickness. An industrial writer figures the contents at 53,516,430,000 
tons, which, at $2 per ton, would be worth $107,032,860,000. The total 
number of collieries at present in operation in the Pittsburg coal field, 
embracing the whole range which we have described, is 103; hands em- 
ployed, 6,424; value of lands, $7,589,700; value of annual coal product, 
$5,000,000. 

It is impossible to point out in figures the influence of the coal trade on 
the birth and growth of Pittsburg. It has opened the way for all our 
great manufctories, gives employment to nearly 7,000 miners, and twice 
as inany artisans, has made men wealthy, built our churches, educational 
institutions, and charity schools. In fact, coal is Pittsburg. It built 
Pittsburgh. made it a rich, populous city, put into its coffers such abun- 
dant solid wealth that, when the rebellion came, it lost $30,000,000 with- 
out shaking its credit. 

OUR OIL TRADE. 

A discussion of our manufactures would naturally follow what we have 
said about the coal trade, but we prefer to consider our oil trade first, not 
becauce it is in the front rank of all our industries merely, for it overtops 
thein all, but because it is more in the province of this journal, and its 
sudden and unparalleled growth and influence on our prosperity demand 
Jarge figures, Five years ago, the oil trade of Pittsburg was in its in- 
fancy. The following table will show its progress and value. The 
receijts by the Allegheny River for seven, years, ending December 31, 


1865, were as follows: 
Years. Barrels. Ay.priceofcrude. Vessels. 
7,087 G. 20. 
17,161 cowe ° 
94,102 2 75 268,780 50 
171.774 1 75 800,604 50 
175,181 3 87 677,950 87 
476,989 10 25 4,888,624 75 
co ececccvestocecsdeccecocs 1,200,000 9 50 11,400,000 00 


we ee 


Total in seven years....ccececcsveces 2,142,194 $17,626,96u 12 
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The oil receipts by the Allegheny Valley Railroad for the past two 
years have been : 


Barrels. 
1008. oc hese eeeeeeaeo ee seeee ee eee ee eee eee mr eeeeeeeseeoceeeeeeeeeeee ene se 187,870 
CURibecaessneosess eee ev eevee eteoee eeeerer ee eer eee ee ee eneeae eeeeeeee 650,000 





Total in two FORTS. ccc rcrccrccceseccsccccestscccceececeescees 839,870 


The exports of oil over the Pennsylvania Railroad form this city in 1865 
were 465,825 barrels, or an average of 1,503 barrels per day for the 
working days. 

This vast trade has created other branches of business. It has given 
employment to thousands of boatmen on the Allegheny; has widened the 
demand for barges, tugs, and steamers; has built sixty refineries in our 
suburbs that furnish the domestic and foreign markets with the great 
bulk of their supply, and to do a business amounting to $7,000,000 per 

ear. I¢ has built portable engine, tanking, still, boiler, and oil tool 
works, that send to the oil regions of Pennsylvania and Virginia $2,500,- 
000 worth of material per year. This trade has made railroads necessary 
in the oil regions, and Pittsburg has furnished the rails; steamers, and 
Pittsburg has built them; capital and labor, ard Pittsburg has furnish- 
ed it; in fact, the development and early success as well as the promi- 
nence of the oil trade in Venango County is due, two thirds, to the ener- 
gy and tact of Pittsburg capitalists. 

Pittsburg is the great centre of the oil trade—a trade whose value to 
the country is $65,000,000 a year, and the revenue from which, to the 
Government, is also counted by millions. The tax on the refined oil, in 
this city, during the single month of October, last year, was $36,951 10, 
gain of $13,095 30 over 1864. That some idea may be formed of the 
amount of business done by our oil merchants, it is sufficient to in- 
stance Messrs. Waring & King, who, in the single month of August last 
(a dull month), sold 62,231 barrels, and Tack Brothers & Co., who sold 
30,000 in the same time. The value of the refined and crude oil shipped 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad, from this city, last year, was over $15,- 
000,000, 

Let us take a cursory glance at the source of our present and expectant 
supply of oil. Venango County lies along the headwaters of the Allegheny 
River and its tributaries. This river, either by main stream or its 
branches, navigable to the very wells themselves, is our chief and only 
direct thoroughfare for the oil trade. One million dollars would complete 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad to the very heart of the oil regions and 
bring us so close to the great supply that no city in the Union could ever 
hope to compete with us for the trade. But this is not done. And our 
enormous trade is clogged when the river closes every year. But let us 
look at the wealth of the district from which our wealth indirectly comes, 
From the returns of the Collector of Internal Revenue for the district em- 
bracing Venango County, it appears that the Government received the 
the following revenues from crude oil for the months indicated : 


April, 1865........-...06-8111,991 50] July, 1865.........ce eee $181,288 55 
May, OD Calbia ankivecs .. 98,394 50} August, 1865.......... eee 200,00 00 
June, 1865. ...ccccscccecee 412,258 44 | November, 1865....... soe 246,734 00 
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The tax on refined during the same time in that district amounted to 
$700,000. The total tax on crude and refined, for the first six months of 
last year, was $1,738,095. For the whole year, 1865, it was $2,897,032 
03. In 1863, the revenue derived was $649,962 00; in 1864, $2,255,- 
238 80. 

We give the above exhiit that some idea may be formed of the real 
value of the oil supply. But this must fall far below the actual figures, 
for the enormous tax on crude cil has cheated the Government out of 
half its dues, falsified the figures, and put a discount on the production 
which otherwise there would be every temptation magnify. 

All the oil that comes to Pittsburg from Venango County comes to 
its natural and easiest market. Upper Oil Creek, Bennehoff Run, and 
Pithole send considerable oil to Philadelphia, New York, and Cleveland, 
direct, by the Oil Creek, Atlantic & Great Wester), and Philadelphia & 
Erie Railroads, This is largely the case when the navigation of the Al- 
legheny is impeded. For instance, during December the Oil Creek Ruil- 
road transported 45,000 barrels of crude to Corry. Pittsburg ge’s some 
of the oil that seeks that outlet. With these statistics, we leave the oil 
trade. We have now tv discuss Pittsburg manufactures. 

In manufactures, Pittsburg is pre-eminently great. The natural facili- 
ties, the capital, the energy that cluster to this point make us the Biriming- 
ham of America. Our growth is unprecedented. The total value of all 
the manufactures in Pennsylvania in 1850 was but $155,000,000. The 
value of Pittsburg manufactures is now more than two-thirds that 
amount, The value of iron and steel manufactures in the United States 
in 1860 was $180,140,615. The value of our Pittsburg iron and steel 
trade last year was over $20,000,000, or one ninth the whole product. 
On this aggregate value, the direct tax actually paid was $3,882,546, 
Pittsburg paid $438,972. In the returns made to the Revenue Officers 
of this city for eighteen months, fram September, 1863, to March, 1865, 
we find the following statistics of sales in the articles of iron and steel: 


Axes, shovels, saws, spades, mattocks, picks $1,128,146 00 
Forging, oil stills, tanks, boilers, shafting, steamboat irons, vil tools. - 1,640,163 00 
Bolts, nuts, spikes, rivets, nails, washers . 8,818,559 00 
Railroad chairs, springs, axles 1,200,000 00 
Tron and steel bar, sheet, plate. pig 28,848,123 00 
Wrought iron gaspipe, horse shoes, edge tools, ironware 481,120 60 
Machinery, castings, domestic hardware..........esseeeeeeeee ees 6,892,087 00 


Total..... sei aMani-enak eeereseccece ebeuss diaensadae osee $42,998,208 00 


The total production of steel of all kinds in the United States in 1865 
was 18,000 tons. Pittsburg alone produced 10,000 tons, and the capa- 
city of her steel works is 48,000 tons per annum. We control all the iron, 
steel, and glass markets of the West and South. Qur factories multiply 
more rapidly than our houses. As an instance of the multitude of the iron 
and steel business to the railroads centering here, we may state that, in 
the single month of July last, the imports of iron by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad amounted to 1,730 tons. The number of cars employed in trans- 
ferring this product was 173, and yet this was the dullest month the iron 
trade had experienced for years, and represented only about one-third our 
usual business. 
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Some idea of the growth of our manufactures may be gathered from the 
fact that the returns of October, 1865, showed a business of $219,691 14, 
while those of October, 1864, were but $185,803 07. The amount of 
steel exported by rail in the year ending September 1, 1864, was 11,874,- 
202 pounds against 7,824,873 pounds for the previous year. About the 
same amounts with the same ratio of increase are exported by river. 

The cost of “running” our manufactures may be imagined from the 
fact that our foundries pay out over a million collars annually in wages, 
and consume 50,000 tons of metal. Our Fort Pitt Cannon Foundry paid 
weekly wages to workmen averaging $5,000 during the war. Our glass 
factories pay $175,000 monthly in wages. Our iron works employ over 
9,000 hands, and pay annua’ wages of over 3,000,000. 

The ratio production between this city and other cities, States, and the 
United States, of some of the principal manufactures, gives Pittsburg an 
extraordinary record. We produce one-half of ail the steel manufactured, 
and one-fifth of all the copper used in the country. The annual value of 
the glass trade of the city is understated when given at seven millions of 
dollars, yielding an internal revenue to the Government of about $350,- 
000. That of the glass factories east of the mountains is given at $3,123,- 
000, and as yielding an internal revenue of $156,150. It is, theretore, 
apparent that glass manufacturing at Pittsburg is in all things quite 
double that of the rest of the United States. We refine nine-tenths of all 
the oil that goes to foreign markets. 

The quality of some of our manufactured products are such as no city, 
State, or Nation can rival. The best brands in the nai) markets every- 
where are the Juniata, Clinton, Kensington, and Eagle. Theiron market. 
of the country put forward Wayne, Sable, American, Sligo, and Duquesnes 
The favorite brands of glass in all markets is O’Hara, Arsenal, and Phoenix, 
And in our home and foreign trade for refined oils, the call is for Standard, 
Soho, Petrolite, and Globe. The best qualities of manufactured steel in 
the country bear the mark Black Diamond, Sheffield, and Wayne, 
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PREPARED BY MR. JAMES W. TAYLOR, SPECIAL AGENT OF THE TREASURY 


DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
The table accompanying the imports of 1864 and 1865 is as follows: 
Articles, Val. 1864. Val. 1865.| Articles. Val. 1864. Val. 1865. 
Animals........... $283,344 $261,568 | Fruit..........06. $35,380  $36.454 
Beef and pork..... 49,817 92,764 | Grain.........e0. 46,525 50,909 


Butter and lard.... 149828 114,133] Gypsum............ 43,750 45,850 
Uoal.,...secccceess 806,814 1,253,650 | Hides and skins.... 51,995 14,071 








Codfish....... «+. 1,278.582 1,411,877 | Oil—viz.: fish oil... 101,702 194,505 
Herrings & alewives, 218,046 452,387 | Stone, building..... 32,902 19,882 
Mackerel........... 1,407,029 1,077,273 | Vegetables..... coe 121,287 183,252 
Salmon and trout... 68,829 62,)77| Woodware.unmanuf. 855,840 762,585 
Scale fish.......... 158,310 214574} Unenumerated...... 240,887 619,971 
Other fish......... 28 134 64,528 | Foreign productions, 1,397,221 1,840,193 

meee el. TEpepey rere voscvccccecccoces TATSBIT 8,580,008 


OUP ONNG 0555 hie Uda ck cccceedebecscckoccceess 1.000010 
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Deducting the foreign productions, it will appear that Nova Scotia ex- 
ported about $7,000,000 of her own productions last year. 

The exports were divided thus: ° 
Great Britain............+. 764,742 | United States........-..+++ $3,619,797 


B. N. American colonies..... 1,71,054 | Spanish West Indies... .... 889,894 
British West Indies......... 1,966,459 | Other countries..........0.. | 397,747 


$8,880,693 
The principal articles exported to the United States were : 


aes sins scknenabs $1,085,745 Hides and skins.... $23,952 
Fish of all kinds............ 1,862,799 | Stone hy 15.568 
Fish oil.......... Pears we 117,862 | Vegetables, including potatoes. 148,734 
Grain of all kinds.......... 28,689 | Wood and lumber of all kinds. 160,044 
Gypsum, lime, and plaster... 40,580 


Coal and lumber are such necessities to New England that the supply of 
those articles will not probably be diminished by the abrogation of the re- 
ciprocity treaty. It is also alleged that the high priced soft pine lumber 
of New Brunswick, hitherto furnished exclusively to American manufac- 
turers, must continue to be exported hither, whatever the duty, as 
“it is required for fine work and finishing pnrposes, and there is no sub- 
stitute.” 

The shipping of Nova Scotia is now registered at 3,898 vessels, worth 
$13,347,500, of which 491 vessels, valued at $2,923,058, were registered 
during 1865. These earn freights in al! directions, and are soli! abroad 
very frequently. They are built and hel! by joint stock associations, 
often in inoderate shares, and constitute a lucrative and increasing branch 
of business. 

The tariff of Nova Scotia has always been low—an average of 10 per 

cent. ad valorem. Recently, however, since the abrogation of the re- 
ciprocity treaty, the Parliament of the province have advanced the duties 
upon spirits, wine, and tobacco fully one-third, and imposed duties upon 
articles which were free under the reciprocity treaty, as follows: 
Bacon, per 100 lbs - $2 00| Hams, per 100 Ibs.............. 2 00 
Beef, per bbi 1 00} Lard, per 100 Ibs .........00-- 1 75 
Bread, navy or pilot, per 100 lbs. 0 2) Onions, per 100 Ibs.......... os» 0 50 
Butter, per 100 Ibs ose 36 | Pork, per bbl 1 00 
Cheese, per 100 lbs....... 1 00| Tobacco, aunmanufactured, per lb. 0 05 
Flour, (wheat) per bbi 0 25 

If the confederation of the British provinces is accomplished, removing 
all intermediate duties, and communications with Canada are facilitated 
by railway and a St. Lawrence line of steamers, a material diversion of 
trade from the United Ltates is likely to occur. The course of trade as 
developed between New England and the maritime provinces during the 
last ten years has been well described by Hon. Joseph Howe, of Nova 
Scotia: “The small vessels which bring to the United States plaster, coals, 
grindstones, cordwood, fish, and potatoes from the maritime provinces, 
take back furniture, boots and shoes, indiarubbers, books, prints, hats, 
patent medicines, agricultural implements, xnd hundreds of other con- 
veniencies, necessities, and luxuries. * * American manufactures «re 
admitted to entry at mere revenue duties of from 10 to 124 per cent. 
British manufacturers pay the same. The mill owner in Lowell cau place 
his goods in Halifax market, paying the charges of transportation of less 
than five hundred miles, while the mill owner in Manchester is compelled 
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to pay the same duty and transportation charges of over twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of distance. * * Again, every machinist and artisan is in- 
terested in the trade. The grindstones of Nova Scotia are made from 
reefs covered by the high tides of the Bay of Fundy, and left bare when the 
tides recede. The grit is peculiarly fine. These stones are used in pre- 
ference to all others in the workshops of New England, and go far back 
into the interiors. They are almost a necessity of the manufacturing in- 
dustrial life of the United States.” 

Some further details of the mineral resources of Nova Scotia will illus- 
trate the value of close commercial relations with the United States.” 

The more important coal-fields of this province are those of Cumberland 
county, lying in the immediate vicinity of the Bay of Mines; those upon 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, of which Pictou is the centre, and those of the 
eastern part of Cape Breton, contiguous to the harbor of Sydney. The 
Cumberland coal-fields have becn only slightly worked, the largest veins 
discovered lying some twelve miles from navigable water-courses. The 
coal-fields at Pictou lie immediately upon tide-water. One of the veins 
has a thickness of thirty-six feet, more than twenty six feet of which is 
workable coal. The deposits near Sydney are already ascertaine | to under- 
lie 250 square miles—an area nearly equal to the entire workable area of 
the anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania. They are contiguous to an ex- 
cellent harbor, with which the more important veins are to be speedily 
connected by a railway. 

As soon as the necessary works can be completed, the supply from 
these mines may be made equal to any possible demand. Tha veins crop 
out at the surface, and probably 50,000,000 tons of coal can be raised from 
them without going below water-level. There are several other deposits 
in Cape Breton which only have been slightly worked. In reference to 
the Cumberland coal-fields, Mr. Dawson, in his Acadian geology, remarks: 
“ These veins form reserve of coal, waiting their full development till rail- 
ways extend across them, or till domestic manufactures demand a supply 
of mineral coal in the provinces.” The railway now in progress from 
the European and North American Railway, in New Brunswick, to Truro, 
will pass over a portion of this coal-field. 

The following statements will show the amount raised and sent to market 
from the coal-fields for the past ten years : 

Years. Tons. Years, Tons. Years. Tons. 
1856......0000 291,934 | 1860.......00. 804,129 | 1504.......6... 50U,0U0 
1857......000. 267,808 | 1861.....-..6. 354,548 | 1865.......... 632,854 


WAG, .. cc ccs; 206,618 | 1869........ .. 898,621 
1859.......... 267,496 | 1868.......... 424,525 | 


With proper means of access to these mines, there is no reason why, 
within five years, the amount of coal raised and sent to market from the 
provinces should not exceed 2,000,000 tons annually. The means of send- 
ing them to market are unlimited, as the ocean is their highway. 

In reference to the subject of coal-mining in Nova Scotia, the Chief 
Commissioner of Mines, Mr. Hamilton, in his report, says: “There are 
now thirty collieries in operation in Nova Scotia. Some of these are only 
barely opened , but, with one or two exceptions, works are vigorouly pros- 
ecuted in all of them, and with good prospects of great and early extension 
at an early day. The total quantity of round and slack coal sold from th 
mines for the year ending 30th September, 1865, was 652,854 tons. In 
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addition to the territory of the General Mining Association, there are now 
thirty-one square miles of territory under coal-mining leases. The extent 
of acres under license amounts to 1,920 square miles. The spirit and act- 
ivity exhibited in carrying on explorations upon the greater number of 
these areas under license, and the success which, in many instances, attend 
such exploration, indicate an early and important increase in the number 
of collieries in Nova Scotia. I need scarcely observe, that while the pro- 
ducts Of our mines are thus rapidly increasing, and promise to do so for a 
long time to come, the demand for these products in the market seems to 
increase in a much more rapid ratio.” * 

The year 1865 has also demonstrated the permanent productiveness of 
the gold mines of Nova Scotia. These are under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Mines, and the government reserve a royalty of three per 
cent. of their gross receipts. 

It appears from the Commissioner's report that the aggregate amount 
of gold upon which royalty has been paid during the year exceeds that of 
the preceeding twelve months by about 33 per cent, The quantities are : 
For the year ending September, 1865, 24,867 ounces; for the preceding 
year 18,744 ounces; increase 6,123 ounces. There is also an increase in 
the average yield of gold per ton of quartz of about five per cent., and a 
very considerable advance in the amount of the yield for each man engaged 
in mining. In 1863, the average yield per man was 95 cents a day; in 
1864, it was $1.30, and in 1865, $212. In these calculations the gold is 
rated at $18.50 per ounce, which is below its market value. The value of 
gold producod last year was $509,080, (paying $18,038 in rents and royal- 


ties ;) in 1864, $400,440; in 1863 $280,020, and in 1862, $145,500. + 





* See report of the Joint Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature in favor of 
State aid to the European and North American Railway between Boston and Halifax. 

+ The following is the commissioners’ statement of the number of hands employed in these 
mines, the tons of quartz raised and crushed, and the daily yield of gold per man employed for 
the past year: 

NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYED 
Yearly aggregate. Daily average. 
.+» - 212,966 | 18 500 

252,720 | 1864... 8T 
273,624 eee 
156,300 | 186% 682.583 
895,310 417.395 
QUARTZ 
Yearly aggregate. Daily avg. per man. 
9,002,500 234.791 
42 469,600 | 186 168,050 
34,150,490 Sa 124.807 
13,480,000 iy 86,410 


14,102,500 156,482 
QUARTZ CRUSHED. 
Yearly Avg. gold 100 f.— 
aggregute. Dwt. Grs, 
HOMOEE TEPC s soc cocsseccnssuewesece «tenes 0.402 
42,887,686 | 1864 22.312 
34,150,400 | 1863 19.647 
13,480,000 | 1862 0.790 


139,364,686 *e 22.805 
DAILY YIELD OF GOLD PER MAN, 





Gre, Gold val, 
8,371 $2 33 
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The fisheries upon the coasts of the maritime provinces will always be 
a Jeading interest, and is especially so to the people of Nova Scotia. Their 
importance was felicitously illustrated by Mr. Howe, in a speech at the 
Detroit commercial convention of July, 1-65. “You bave behind and 
around you here,” he said, addressing an assembly of Americans, “ bound- 
less prairies, which an all-bountiful Creator annually covers with rich 
harvests of wheat and corn. The oceah is our prairie, and it stretches 
away before and around us, and Almighty God, for the sustenance of man 
annually replenishes it with fish in myriads that cannot be counted, having 
a commercial value that no man can estimate. The fecundity of the 
ocean may be estimated by the fact that the roes of thirty codfish annua!ly 
replace all the fish that are taken by the British and French and American 
fishermen on the Banks of Newfoundland.” 

Under the late reciprocity treaty the interests of New England connected 
with these northeast fisheries were materially advanced. The fishing 
industry of the Atlantic States, exclusive of the whale fishery, amouned 
in 1860 to $4,500,000, of which $3,000,0u0 was taken upon the cvasts 
of the provinces. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The area of Prince Edward Island is 2,100 square miles—tlie least of 
the provinces, as Delaware with 2,120, and Rhode Island with 1,306 
square miles, are the least of the American States. The population of 
Prince Edward Island, in 1864, was 85,992, or 40.95 to the square wile ; 
income, $214,448, of which $162,733 was from customs at an average 
tariff rate of 12 per cent.; imports, $1,638,946 ; exports $982,699. The 
trade with the United States was 24 per cent. of imports, and 50 per 
cent. of exports—the general character of the trade being similar to that 
of Nova Scotia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The area of Newfoundland is 40,200 square miles: population in 1864, 
137,000 ; revenue &518,781, of which $504,037 was from customs at an 
average impost of 11 e cent.; imports, $5,175,251; exports, $5,389,- 
951. Trade with the United States is 33 per cent. of imports, but a small 
proportion, not more than 5 per cent., of exports, 


BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES EAST. 


As a sequel to the foregoing details, which have been given with special 
reference to the trade of each province with the United States, some addi- 
tional statements representing the combined resources of Canada and the 
maritime provinces have been compiled from the debates in the Canadian 
parliament upon colonial union. 

The united population of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, in January, 1864, was 3,628,151, 
Their public revenues for 1864 were $13,260,000 ; expenditures, $12,507,- 
000. Imports in 1863, $70,600.963 ; exports $66,846,604. Total trade, 
$137,447,567. Of the public domain, 45,638,854 acres have passed from 
the governments of these colonies, of which only 13,128,288 are under 
cultivation, while the area not granted or sold is 214,282,817. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1861, the agricultural product of the United Proy- 
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inces was $150,000,000, and the assessed value of farms, $550,000,000 : 
while in 1862, the manufacture of lumber reached 772,000,000 teet, and 
the exports of timber were of the value of $15,000,000. In 186%, 628 
vessels, with a capacity of 230,312 tons, were built, the sales of ships in 
that year amounting to $9, 000. 000; while the united tonnage of the 
provinces is 8,530 vessels, or 932,946 tons. This fleet is distributed as 
follows: 
Vessels. Tons. 

1864, Canada owned...........«- ‘ 2,8t1 287,187 
1868, Nova Scoti: owned........046 covccccceec ees 8,539 829,554 
1868, New Brunswick owned 891 211,680 
1868, Prince Edward Island owned...... ‘ ne 860 84,229 
1863, Newfoundland owned. ..........--eeeseeeees 1,429 


eereeeseaee 8,530 


This exhibit ranks British America as the fourth maritime community 
of the world, yielding precedence only to Great Britain, United States and 
France, In 1&63 the foreign exports representing ship-building and fish- 
ing interests were $.6,696,021. Prominence in this connexion should 
also be given to 2,500 miles of railway, 4,000 miles of electric telegraph, 
aud 100 miles of ‘ship canals.* 

The time can be readily anticipated when the Canadian forests will be 
indispensable to the American people. They already supply many cities 
and districts, which are remote from the Maine and Michigan pineries; 
and the forests of Wisconsin and Minnesota, however extensive, will prove 
inadequate to meet the wants of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 
Reference has been made to the forests of New Brunswick. Tose of 


Canada are— 

&quare mi'es, 

1.—The Saguenay territory, or the valley of the Saguenay river, rich in 
white and red pine, spruce, birch and tamarac 27,000 

2.—The St. Maurice region, northwest of the city of Q: iebee, containing 

large quantities of white, red, and yellow pine, spruce, birch, maple, 
Glan, Meh, MN TAMAFAC.. 6. woe cece cence wees scesvens cbees 21,000 

8.—The ‘valley of the Ottawa, hitherto the principal seat of the lumber 

trade of Canada, which has, perhaps, denuded 20,000 square miles 
from an aggregate of no less than.............- cceesee does 87,761 


———— 


145,761 


Tot:l.... eeeer SOHC SEES HEHS HES SHE HHEHHH HHO HHO HEH EES 


Hon. James Skead, of Ottawa, Canada West, proceeds with the enume- 
ration of lesser districts—2,350 square miles between the Rideau Canal, 
the St. Lawrence and the river Trent, and districts east of the Saguenay 
and west of the Ottawa, claiming that the area available for producing 
pine north of the St. Lawrence is 287,711 square miles, and the area 
wholly or in part producing hard woods is 24.000 square miles, Far the 
larger portion of these timber lands are at the disposal of government. 

The public debt of the provinces, incurred in the development of such 





* See speech of Hon. George Brown, President of executive council of Canada. at 
the session of the Canadian Parliameat of February 8 to March 11, 1865—(3d Ses- 
sion 8th Parliament)—which was occupied with discussion of the plan of confedera- 
- resented by aconference of delegates from the provinces held at Quebec, in 

tober, 1864. 
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a prosperity and upon the assurance of these great natural resources, will 
be consolidated upon the establishment of the colonial union now under 
discussion, in the following amounts : * 


Canadss .....cccsceccccees $65,500,000 | Newfoundland............ $3,250,000 
Nova Scotia..........+++- 8,000,000 | Prince Edward Island..... 1,941,425 
New Brunswick........... 7,000,000 ete 

_ Ce SS Sere ENGI AAIA Se ve SSS coceeee $85,691,425 





This adjustment is effected upon the basis of $25 per capita of popula- 
tiov. The debt of Canada is $27 per capita; that of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick less; but liabilities in behalf of railroads have been 
assumed by these provinces, which will make the provision at the rate of 
$25 per capita convenient and even necessary. Canada locilizes the 
remainder of its debt. 

BRITISH AMERICA WEST. 


These are results of French and English occupation of the American 
Northland during three centuries. It will be next in order to look beyond 
the sources of the St. Lawrence, and consider the situation and prospects 
of British America west. Take the meridian of 90° west of Greenwich, 
which is the western boundary of Canada. If eastward we have found 
the area of five provinces equal to 419,315 square miles, or 268,280,800 
acres, it will not be difficult to establish that west of the great lakes 
there are more extensive districts, which, by soil, climate, an! mineral 
resources, are equally suitable for settlement, and which may be thus 


enumerated : 
Square miles. 

1, Central British America, enclosed between longitude 90° on the east, the 

R. cky mountains on the west, and the 49th and 54th parallels of lati- 

tude, and containing the valleys of the Winnipeg, Red, Assiniboin, 

Swan, Saskatchewan, and other rivers tributary to Lake Winnipeg ... 360,000 
2. Athabasca, a block of territory drained by the sources of the river of 

that name, between 119° and 120° of longitude, and 54° and 58° of 

latitude, recently discovered to be rich in precious metals, and which is 

described by Sir Alexander Mackenzie and others as quite similar in 

climate and vegetation to Scotland...... Pe Ey ee Le re oe eee 50,000 
8. Sources of the Columbia, in British Columbia. now the scene of great ex- 

citement by the discovery of the “ Big Bend ” and “ Kootonais ” gold 

Gi cs aA we pe dthneds abeeneds (éa5e4 eee 4000s eS aches 20,000 
4, The valleys of the Frazer and Thompson rivers, in British Columbia. . 60,000 
5. Vancouver ies GE: hose eos cco nseenee 16,200 


sa ibis aka wes 6000 b6 ch Ub CaKe Dewi Oo eeeee eeerereeee ee 506,200 


This immense domain 323,968,000 acres is destined to greater develop- 
ments of population and wealth within the next fifty years than three 
centuries have witnessed in the Atlantic and St. Lawrence provinces, Some 
reasons for such an opinion will be indicated in the remaining divisions of 
this paper. 

CENTRAL BRITISH AMERICA. 


It is now well known that northwest of Minnesota the country reaching 
from the Selkirk Settlement to the Rocky mountains, and from latitude 





* See speech of Jon. A. T. Galt, Finance Minister of Canada, in debates upon 
confederation, p. 62 of report, February 7, 1865. 
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49° to 54°, is as fivorable to grain and animal production as any of the 
northern States; that the mean temperature for spring, summer, and 
autumn, observed on the forty-second and forty-third parallels in New 
York, Michigan, and Wisconsin, has been sccurately traced through Fort 
Snelling and the valley of the Saskatchewan to lattitude 55° on the 
Pacific coast, and that from the northwest boundary of Minnesota this 
whole district of British America is threaded in all directions by the navig- 
able water-lines which converge to Lake Winnipeg. English and Ameri- 
can exploration have also established in favor of this district that its 
average elevation above the sea is far less than in American territory : 
that the Rocky mountains are diminished in width, while the passes are 
not difficult; that the supply of rain is more abundant, and the carbonif- 
erous and silurian formations are of greater extent than further south, 
and, owing to the greater influence of the Pacific winds through the 
mountain gorges and the reduced altitude, that the climate is no material 
obstacle to civilized occupation. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the narrative of Lord Selkirk’s colonization 
of the Red River of the North. Of the present community of Selkirk 
Settlement, numbering ten thousand, about five thousand are competent to 
assume any civil or social responsibility which may be imposed upon them, 
The accumulations from the fur trade during fifty years, with few excite- 
ments or opportunities of expenditure, have secured general prosperity 
with frequent instances of affluence; while the numerous churches and 
schools sustain a high standard of morality and intelligence. A district 
on the Red river from the international boundary at Pembina to the 
mouth of the river in Lake Winnepeg, and upon the Assiniboin river for 
a distance of sixty miles west of its junction with the Red river at Fort 
Garry, has acquired a civil organization under appointments of legislative 
councillors and magistrates by the Hudson Bay Company, which is officially 
designated as “ The Colony of Assiniboia.” Goods are charged with an 
impost of four per cent., whether brought from Europe or the United 
States. Land can be purchased by any one at seven shillings sterling per 
acre, with liberal credits and at low interest. 

The American collector at Pembina, Mr. J. Lemay, reports that during 
the year ending December 31, 1864, the imports at Selkirk from Europe 
and Canada passing in bond through the United States were valued at 
$252,452. He also returns $45,457 imported from Minnesota, but ex- 
presses the opinion that four times that amount passed into the settlement 
from the United States. Probably $500,000 would be an accurate state- 
ment of the importation, two-thirds of which was goods of the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

Fort Garry, at Selkirk, is the headquarters of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The posts of this company, more than fifty in number, occupy 
very commanding situations over the immense area, bounded by Hudson 
bay and Lake Superior on the east, the Rocky mountains on the west, 
and the Arctic ocean on the north. The fur trade of this territory con- 
centrates its annual product on Red River of the north, at Fort Garry, 
from which point, by the annual voyages of brigades of bateaux, mer- 
chandise and supplies are distributed to the most distant post. Prior to 
1858 the exports and imports of the Hudson Bay Company were princi- 
pally transported by the difficult and dangerous route of Hudson bay and 
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Nelson river, or over the numerous obstacles intervening from Lake 
Superior to Red river on the British side of the international line. In 
1858, however, materials were transported from the navigable waters of 
the Mississippi river to construct a steamer on the Red river, and two such 
vessels now navigate that stream. The trade between St Paul and Sel- 
kirk has been greatly increased in consequence. As just stated, the im- 
ports of Central British America for the use of the Hudson Bay Company 
and the Selkirk settlers, amount to $500,000 annually, while the aver. 
age annual exports, almost exclusively furs, amount to $1,000,000 by the 
Hudson Bay Company, and $300,000 by other parties. Total exports 
$1,300,009. 

‘The river system of the Winnipeg basin, navigable by steamers, cannot 
be less than 3,000 miles—invaluable for the present as a substitute for 
railroads, and hereafter as a supplement to the railroad. Of this system 
of inland navigation some detail will be given. 

1. The navigable capacity of the Red River of the North may be com- 
paratively stated as follows: Ascending the stream from Lake Winnipeg, 
the navigation to Pembina is equal to that of the Mississippi between 
Prairie du Chien and Lake Pepin; from Pembina to the mouth of Red 
Lake river the channel may be compared to the Mississippi from Red 
Wing to Fort Snelling; from Red Lake river to Sheyenne, to the Minne- 
sota from Fort Snelling to Shakopee ; and from Sheyenne to Breckinridge, 
to the Minnesota from Shakopee to Fort Ridgely. The Red river is 
navigable above (south of) Pembina 400 miles by its course, while the 
distance from the internal line by the river to Lake Winnipeg is 175 
miles; total distance navigable by small steamers, 575 milee. To this 
and 350 miles for the navigation of the Sheyenne, Red Lake river, and 
Assiniboin, (its principal tributaries), and the river coast of the Red river 
valley, accessible by steamers, will be found to exceed nine hundred miles. 

2. Lake Winnipeg is about two hundred and fifty miles in length, but 
of unequal breadth. Its area cannot be less than that of Lake Erie, but itis 
far more diversified by islands and headlands. The western bank is 
alluvial, resting on limestone, while the numerous bays of its eastern shore 
develop the gneiss, granite, and trap rock of the primary formation. The 
lake is not deep, but with no shallows obstructive to navigation. 

3. From a point near the northwestern angle of Lake Winnipeg, the 
great navigable channel of the Saskatchewan, divided into two arms at 
lacitude 53° and Jongitude 106°, may be ascended by steamers to Fort 
Edmonton, on the north branch, and to Chesterfield House or Old Bow 
Fort, on the south branch, in close proximity to the Rocky mountains, 
The rapids of the Saskatchewan, near the mouth of the river, can hardly 
be said to interrupt navigation. Open-loaded boats have been tracked 
(drawn with a rope by men on shore) over the most violent portions of 
the rapids, the respective distances being one mile and a quarter of a mile, 
while, for descending boats, there is no difficulty. Loaded boats run the 
rapids with safety at every stage of water. There is abundant testimony 
that the valley of the North Saskatchewan, in its entire length, is so 
superior for the purpose of azriculture to any other traverse of the west- 
ern plains, that it has received and fully merits the designaticn of the 
“Fertile Belt.” The regions adjacent to Fort Pelly, Carlton House, Fort 
Pitt, and Edmonton House—well-known points in a general northwestern 
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direction from Fort Garry—are remarkably well adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of grain and the sustenance of cattle. The scenery of the North 
Saskatchewan is fully equal to that of the Mississippi between Galen and 
the Falls of the St. Anthony. 

The present agriculture of Selkirk confirms the evidence, from a variety 
of sources, that the districts west and northwest of the Red river valley 
are well adapted to settlement. For the production of wheat, barley, rve, 
oats, peas, potatoes, vegetables, grass—whatever is grown in Minnesota, 
except maize—the region in question will be unsurpassed by any other 
area of similar extent on the continent. 

The eastern Piedmont of the Rocky mountains, the source of the 
Saskatchewan, has been recently visited by Pallisser, Hector, Milton, and 
other tourists, who confirm the glowing description of the earliest explorer, 
De Smet, the devoted Catholic missionary to the Indians of Oregon. 
His “ Oregon Missions” is a publication of much interest, consisting of 
letters to his superiors; and a portion of this volume narrates his exp!ora- 
tions and adventures in the Saskatchewan valleys of the Rocky mountains. 
In September, 1845, he left the source of the Columbia river in latitude 
50°, and crossed the Rocky mountains, descending their eastern slope in 
latitude 51°, He entered, on the 18th of September, “a rich valley, 
agreeably diversified with meadows, forests, and lakes, the Jatter abound- 
ing in salmon trout.” This was a mountain valley, however, and it was 
not till three days afterwards that he reached Bow river, on the South 
fork of the Saskatchewan. Thence he continued northward, noticing sul- 
phurous fountains and coal on the Red Deer, a branch of the Bow river. 
Descending the valley of the Red Deer, which is also described in very 
glowing terms, at length he emerged upon what he described as “the 
vast plain—the ocean of prairies.” On the evening of the same day, the 
missionary reached and was hospitably received at the Rocky Mountain 
House, latitude 53° and longitude 115°, and on the 3lst of October 
started for ancther journey on the plains; but, after two weeks’ absence, 
was compelled to seek refuge from the approach of winter (then the mid- 
dle of November) at Edmonton House, on the Upper Saskatchewan. 
From this shelter he thus writes in general terins: “ The entire regivn 
in the vicinity of the eastern chain of the Rocky mountains, serv- 
ing as their base for thirty or sixty miles, is extremely fertile, aboun- 
ing in forests, plains, prairies, lakes, streams, and mineral springs. Tne 
rivers and streams are innumerable, and on every side offer situations 
favorable for the construction of mills. The northern and southern 
branches of the Saskatchewan water the district I have traversed for a 
distance of about three hundred miles, Forests of pine, cypress, thorn, 
poplar, and aspen trees, as well as others of different kinds, occupy alarge 
portion of it, covering the declivities of the mountains and banks of the 
rivers. These originally take their rise in the highest chains, whenze 
they issue in every direction like so many veins. The beds and sides of 
these rivers are pebbly and their course rapid, but as they recede from the 
mountains they widen, and their currents lose something of their impetu- 
osity. Their waters are usually very clear. The country would be 
capable of supporting a large population, and the soil is favorable for the 
production of barley, corn, potatoes, and beans, which grow here as well 
as in the more southern countries. 
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“ Are these vast and innumerable fields of hay forever destined to be 
consumed by fire or perish in the autumnal snows? How long shall 
these superb forests be the haunts of wild beasts? And these inexhausti- 
ble quarries, these abundant mines of coal, lead, sulphur, iron, copper, 
and saltpetre—can it be that they are doomed to remain forever inactive? 
Notso. The day will come when some laboring hand will give them 
value ; @ strong, active, and enterprising people destined to fill this spaci- 
ous void. The wild beasts will, ere long, give place to our domestic 
animals; flocks and herds will graze in the beautiful meadows that bor- 
der the numberless mountains, hills, valleys, and plains of this extensive 
region.” 

Twenty years later, in 1865, the American Territory of Montana adjoins 
the region which excited the enthusiasm of De Smet. Its population of 
25,000, to be increased during 1866 to 50,000, have been drawn to the 
sources of the Missouri by discoveries of gold and silver mines close to 
the international border, and rumors of gulches and ledges in the Saskatch- 
ewan district, yielding even greater prizes to the prospecter, are already 
rife, and will soon precipitate “a strong, active, and enterprising people” 
into “the spacious void.” What is called the Americanization of the 
Red River settlements has been slow, although sure, since the era of steam 
navigation, but the Americanization of the Saskatchewan will rush sud- 
denly and soon from the camps of treasure-seekers in Montana, 


THE ATHABASCA DISTRICT, 


The limit of successful agriculture in the northern temperate zone 
should be carried considerably beyond the Saskatchewan valley, especially 
near the Rocky mountains. Sir Roderick Murchison, in a recent address 
before the London Geographical Society, represents this chain of moun- 
tains to be greatly depressed in high northern latitudes, and indeed seve- 
ral of the tributaries of the Mackenzie have their sources on the Pacitic 
slope, and wind through the mountains before falling into the great Arctic 
river, The mountain valleys of the Peace and Liard rivers, latitude 56° 
to 60°, are thus influenced by the Pacitic winds, and wheat and other 
cereals are successfully cultivated. Sir Alexander Mackenzie describes, 
under date of May 10, the exuberant verdure of the mountain va!leys— 
trees about to blossom, and buffalo attended by their young. During an 
inquiry in 1858 by the English House of Commons into the situation of the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, similar statements were elicited. 
Dr. Richard King, who accompanied an expedition in search of Sir John 
Koss, as “ surgeon and naturalist,” was aske| what portion of the country 
visited by him was valuable fur the purpose of settlement. In reply he 
described “as a very fertile valley a square piece of country ” bounded 
on the south by Camberland House, and by the Athabasca lake on the 
north, His own words are as follows: “ The sources of the Athibasca 
and the sources of the Saskatchewan include an enormous area of country. 
Itis, in fact, a vast piece of land surrounded by water. When [ heard 
Dr. Livingston’s description of that country, which he found in the interior 
of Africa within the equator, it appeared to me to.be precisely the kind 
of counrry which I am now describing. It is a rich soil, interspersed 
with well-wooded country, there being growth of every kind, and the 
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whole vegetable kingdom alive.” When asked coneerning mineral pro- 
ductions his reply was: “Ido not know of any other mineral except 
limestone ; limestone is apparent in all directions, * * * The birch, 
the beech, and the maple are in abundance, and there is every sort of 
fruit.” When questioned further, as to the growth of trees, Dr. King 
replied by a comparison “ with the magnificent trees around Kensington 
Park in London. He deseribed a farm near Cumberland House under 
very successful ecultivation—luxuriant wheat, potatoes, barley, pigs, cows, 
and horses. 

In 1862 the tributaries of the Saskatehewan and Peace rivers, on the 
eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains, were discovered to be auriferous. A 
sinall emigration from Selkirk has been attraeted by the discovery, but 
Jarger columns of immigrants will probably move fram the gold districts 
of British Columbia on the west, and of Montana on the south. The 
placer mining on the north Saskatchewan has hitherto averaged $5 to $10 
per day. 


SOURCES OF THE COLUMBIA. 


Until very reeently—until the discovery of the Big Bend and Kooto- 
nais gold-fields in 1866—I suppose no portion of the continent was so 
little known as the district watered by the upper Columbia and its tribu- 
tary, the McGillivray or Flatbow river. David Thompson, surveyor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in 1807, selected the source of the Columbia river 
as a site for a trading post with the Kootonais or Flatbow Indians. Since 
that date these Indians have made sensible progress to civilization under 
the influence of the Oregon missions, as also have other more sortliern 
tribes on the western slopes of the Rocky Monntains. Indeed, the 
“ Relations” of their missionary Bishop, Father De Smet, constitute a 
most glowing sketch of the oval district between Flatbow River and the 
upper Columbia, and whieh must have an extent of 20,000 square miles. 

I select some passages of deseription by De Smet, after passing north of 
the boundary in Jatitude forty-nine degrees: 

“ Advaneing toward the tesritory of the Kootonais, we were enchanted 
with the beautiful and diversified seenery, * * * An extensive plain 
at the base of the Portage mountain (probably near the western extremity 
of the Kootonais Pass) presents every advantage for the formation of a 
city. The mountains surrounding this agreeable site are majestic and pic- 
turesque. They forcibly recalled to my memory the Mapocho mountains 
that encompass the beautiful capital of Chili, (Santiago.) * * * The 
quarries and forests are inexhaustible, and, having remarked large pieces 
of coal along the river, I am cenvineed that this fossil could be abuit- 
antly procured. Great quantities of lead are found on the surtace of the 
earth, and from the appearance of its superior quality, we are led to be- 
lieve that there may be some mixture of silver, * * * After a few 
days’ journey we arrived at the Prairie du Tabac, the usual abode of the 
Kootonais. Their camp is situated in an immense and delightful valley, 
bounded by two eminences, which, from their gentle and regular declivity 
appear to have originally bounded an extensive lake. * * * Thence 
I journeyed on towards the sources of the Columbia. The country we 
traversed was highly picturesque, and agreeably diversified by beautiful 
prairies, smiling valleys and lakes, surrounded by heavy and solemn pines, 
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acefully waving their flexible branches. We also crossed dark alpina 
orests, where the sound of the axe has never resounded. * * * On 
the 4th of September I found myself at the source of the Columbia. 

“ When emigration, accompanied by industry, the arts and sciences, 
shall hawe penetrated the numberless valleys of the Recky Mountains, the 
source of the Columbia will prove a very important point. The climate 
is delightful ; the extremes of heat and cold are seldom knewn. The 
snow disappears as fast as it falls; the laborious hand that weuld till these 
valleys would be repaid a hundred-fold. Innumerable herds could graze 
throughout the year in these meadows, where the sources and streams 
nurture a perpetual freshness and abundance. These hillocks and deelivi- 
ties of the mountains are generally studded with inexhaustible forests, in 
which the birch tree, pine of different species, cedar and cypress abound. 
* * * The advantages nature seems to have bestowed on the source 
of the Columbia will render its geographical position very important at 
some future day. The magic hand of civilized man weuld transform it 
into a terrestrial paradise.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


The foregoing description of the climate and other natural features of 
the upper Columbia country is applicable to the valleys of the lower 
Frazer River, and its tributary, the Thompson River. In regard to the 
climate of the Pacifie provinces an intelligent correspondent of the Toronte 
Globe says: “ While Cariboo and the upper country generally is probably 
as cold in winter as Canada, the district from Vancouver's Island to the 
western foot of the Rocky Mountains, including Victoria, (the commercial 
tewn of Vancouver’s Island) New Westminster (the capital of British 
Columbia,) the lower valley and delta of the Frazer river, aad the South- 
ern inland part of British Columbia, has the best climate beyond all com- 
perison to be found in British America—free from extremes of heat and 
éold, not warm enough to enervate nor so cold as to cramp; moist and 
mild in winter like the Eaglish climate. Roses bloom in open gardens on 
Christmas Day, and pansies, daisies, and mignonette flower in January. 
Gardening begins in February, and the spring is a long and temperate 
season. The summers are warmer and brighter than in England. All the 
conditions of elimate are favorable to health and physical strength, and of 
equal advantage to agriculture.” 

Vancouver’s Island, with many open districts suitable for cultivation, is 
rich in coal, forests of pine, and fisheries, and is destined to a prosperity 
quite similar to that ef Nova Scotia. The writer in the Globe, a resident 
of Victoria, claims that the settlements, both English and American, upor 
Puget’s Sound, with their inexhaustible supplies of coal, timber and iron 
will become the leading stations of the Pacific coast for the construction 
and equipment of ships, and will possess great advantages in respect to 
manufactures. The Rocky Mountain mines in British Columbia, especi- 
ally of gold and silver, at Cariboo, latitade 54°, Big Bend of Columbia 
latitude 52°, and the Kootonais valley, latitude 50°, are fully equal in pro- 
ductiveness to the mineral districts of Montana, which are unsurpassed in 
Californian or Australian experience. 

The population of British Columbia was 11,405 in 1863, and may be 
15,000 in 1866. The estimated revenue for the present year is $600,000 
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—from the following sources: customs, at an average import duty of 15 
per cent., $320,000; road tol's, $95,000; miners’ certificates and mining 
receipts, $55.000 ; spirit licenses, $30,000. The public debt of the colony in 
1863 was $600,000, at six per cent. interest. The finances of Vancouver's 
Island are in no better condition, The expenditure for a government of the 
population of 6,000 exceeds $200,000 per annum, which is collected mostl y 
by direet taxation, po customs duties being imposed. A union of the prov- 
inces will soon be effected, when it is hoped that these expenditures will be 
reduced. 

With this cursory review of the relations of the United States and 
British America, it is evident that both communities are equally interested 
in two great objects: 1. An ocean navigation from the Gulf of St. Liw- 
rence to Lakes Superior and Michigan; and, 2. An international railroad 
from Halifax to the Norh Pacific coast, on a route central to the forests 
of New Brunswick, Maine and Canada, the mineral formation of Lake 
Superior, the wheat-growing plains of Minnesota and the Saskatchewan 
valley, and the gold districts of British Columbia, The present situation 
of these two great interests will be briefly considered. 


NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


The River St. Lawrence, as the outlet of the great lakes, drains an area 
of 600,000 square miles, of which 250,000 square miles belong to the 
United States. 

The navigation of the St. Lawrence is improved by seventy-two miles of 
ship eanals—forty-three between the Atlantic and Lake Ontario, twenty- 
eight by the Welland canal, connecting Lakes Ontario and Erie, and one 
mile at Sault St. Marie, reacliing Lake Superior, The Superior ship canal 
aided by the Government of the United States, is the only adequate strac- 
ture of the kind. The size of its locks is 350 feet long, 70 feet between 
the quoins, and 12 feet in depth. The problem, of which every north west- 
ern State ardently seeks the solution, is such immediate construction of 
new or enlargement of existing eanals as wi}l pass vessels of fifteen hund- 
red tons burden without breaking bulk, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence or 
the harbor of New York to Chicago or Superior, At present, the 
Superior eanal is alone sufficient, as the Welland can only pass a vessel 
of 400 tons, and the St Liwrence eanals can pass a vessel of only 300 
tons. The New York canals are of less capacity. 

The movement throngh the Welland eanal shows the proportions in 
which the United States and Canada share the advantage of that impor- 
tant eommuniecation with the upper lakes, In 1363 there passed 3,474 
Ameriean vessels, tons 808,289 ; 3,425 Canadian vessels, tons 521,808. 

in 1864-5, this comparative movement was as follows : 2,506 American 
vessels, tons 542,245 ; 3,841 Canadian vessels, tons 593,561. 

The necessity of bringing the ocean vessels of all nations to the North- 
west will hardly be disputed, when the progress of the lake States in the 
production of breadstuffs and provisions is considered. 

In 1850 the lake States produced forty millions of bushels of wheat ; 
in 1860, eighty-eight millions. In 1850 their production of corn was 
ove hundred and eighty-five millions; in 1860, three hundred and nine- 
teen millions. At the same rate of increase, the next ten years will bring 
them to the production of nearly two hundred millions of bushels of 
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wheat and six hundred millions of bushels of corn, The provision mar- 
ke shows the same wonderful results. The number of hogs slaughtered 
at Chicago in 1860 was 400,000; in 1863 the number had risen to 
1,700,000 . of cattle, 177,000 in 1860, and 344,000 in 1863. In the 
year 1859 the exports of pork in boxes, or “cut meats,” were only 
9,000,000 pounds. In round numbers they rose to twexty millions in 
1860, to seventy millions in 1861, to one hundred and thirty millions in 
1862, and three hundred millions in 1863, chiefly from the northwest. 
For the movement to eastern and European markets, of the present and 
prospective bulk of breadstuffs and provisions, the means of transporta- 
tion must be greatly enlarged. From actual experience, derived from 
shipment of Indian corn at Chicago for Liverpool, it is shown that the 
freight charges often cover seven-eights of the value of a bushel of corn 
at Liverpool. More than one-half of the cost of wheat is also covered 
by charges of transit. Tie Chicago Board of Trade have expressed the 
opinion that the enlargement of the Welland and St. Lawrence canals, as 
above indicated, would reduce the cost of grain transportation from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool fully one half—to ten shillings per quarter, or to thirty 
cents per bushel. 

It has been stated that Great Britain imported from the United States 
during the years 1861, 1862 and 1863 breadstuffs to the value of ¢12,- 
643,918 sterling, and that the transit expenses were /8,826,351 sterling, 
the original cost realized at Chicago being only 23,817,069. 

The burden now imposed upon western producers, and the relief which 
would be experienced if the marine of the world could reach Chicago 
through the lakes, as readily as European ships reach Ode:sa or Constan- 
tinople through the Mediterranean, was most clearly and forcibly illus- 
trated by Mr. Duncan Stewart, of Detroit, at the commercial convention 
held July, 1865, in Detreit. “Some years ago,” he said, “ the farmers 
in certain portions of the west could not obtain over eight cents per 
bushel for their corn. Some professors of political economy say this was 
the result of a great crop, and nobody to eat it. This is a grave mistake. 
There were hungry men enough to eat up the whole of it. Nobody to 
eat! The want of transportation facilities ate it all up. That year for- 
warders got, in many instances, twenty cents per bushel from Chivazo to 
Buffalo, and the canal rates rose as high as twenty-five cents from Buttalo 
to New York. In plain English, the farmer of Illinois had to give the 
carrier the price of five and a half bashels of his corn to get hin to carry 
one bushel from Chicago to New York, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles by water. Twenty five cents, including canal tolls, would have 
laid the same corn down in Liverpool had there been a chance to navizate 
the St. Lawrence with vessels of one thousand tons or upwards, and the 
owner of the craft would have been richly remunerated at that price; but 
on top of the forty-five cents to New York from Chicago were the charges 
at that port, and another charge of twenty-five cents to cross the ocean, 
making the charge from Chicago to Liverpool not less chan sixty seven 
cents per bushel, when it would never have exceeded tiirty ceuts had the 
rizht kind of vessels been able to pass down the St. Lawrence. This 
would have enabled the farmer to get forty-five cents for his corn instead 
of eight cents per bushel. With sixty bushels to the acre the ainount 
secured in the one case was four dollars and eighty cents; in the other 
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it would have been twenty-seven dollars. This is no fancy sketch ; it is a 
positive fact.” 

Mr. Stewart on the same occasion also observed: “ With deep water 
down the St. Lawrence no interest will be more benefited than the lumber 
interest. With boundless and almost inexhaustible forests of valuable 
timber, pine is the only kind that is of any present value. Let ships of 
one thousand or fifteen hundred tons load at the wharves of our lake cities 
and, as if by magic, oak, black walnut, white wood, maple of all kinds, 
white ash, tamarack and spruce, would at once become ten times more 
valuable than they are at present. The cabinet-makers of Europe would 
furnish a market for your fancy woods; the West Iidies would take every 
oak stave you could turn out, sending back in return her sugar, molasses, 
and other rich products, which being purchased from first hands, and 
Janded without any extra charges but the freiylit at your own doors, would 
enable our merchants to sell these products at greatly reduced rates, 
thereby adding to the comfort and happiness of the great mass of the 
people. The railways of Great Br'tain would give you a limitless market 
for your spruce and tamarack of small growth for ties; and the wealthy 
cities of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Bristol and 
Birmingham would become competitors with Chieago, New York, and 
Boston for your best qualities of white pine. An open market with all 
the world will pay the owners of timber lands better than a limited home 
market; and with the class of vessels named to carry the products of our 
foresis to foreign lancs, the rates of would be as low to any of the ports of 
Great Britain as they now are from any given point west of New York or 
Boston, while the prices to be obtained abroad would be much better than 
attainable in either of these warkets.” 

Of tie Canadian canals the Welland is of the most importance to 
American commerce, the transportation for 1864-5 having been returned 
as follows: 


Tons. 
From Canadian to Canadian ports....... vices 199,413 
From Canadian to American ports........000.eeeeiee coececeeseeses 1569614 
From American to Canadian ports............ cee cence ccc ecececess 274,0418 
From American to American ports....... Sabet ces Gnebedarndsde. Senne 


Total.... ; .. 885,874 


Of this aggregate 685,157} tons was from the west to the east, and 
5-9,499 tons were from American ports. 

Tie trade of the United States through the St. Lawrence from 1861 to 
1865 is thus stated in the Canadian trade returns: 


For United States, From United States 

i? Bnet ee Cercceceore $5zvz,514 38,505,511 
bie ce eeks owes cen eens 490,298 6,198,920 

, ey re err ae ree 615,245 2,907,818 

BSCS (DALE VOR). oc cc cnccces ctbocnesenccseare 282,667 607,248 
SS Ae pee Shaan pUnen Ps Singita ale Rg 289,685 4,714,629 


The American trade through the St. Lawrence was about 6 per cent. of 
the commerce by that channel, 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY, 


In the plan of provincial union proposed at Quebec, October 10, 1864, 
it is stipulated that “the federal government shall secure, without delay 
the completion of the intercolonial railway from Riviere du Loup, through 
New Brunswick, to Truro, in Nova Scotia.” Its estimated cost is $17,500,- 
000. From Riviere du Loup to Ottawa, the capital of Canada, there is 
communication by railway. 

Will England aid by imperial guarantee the immediate construction of 
a railroad from Ottawa, by way of Fort Garry and the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan river, to the Pacific coast? Or will the provinces, with or 
without the aid of England, undertake such a continental highway ? 

The destiny of British America is involved in the extension of an ocean 
coast to the western limits of the great lakes, and a railway from Halifax 
to the capital of the confederation, and thence exclusively on the soil of 
the confederation, to the North Pacitic coast, The adequate improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence and Welland canals (without aSsuming the 
Ottawa and Georgian bay projects) involve an expenditure of $20,000,- 
000. and a St. Lawrence and Pacific railway, even if aided by liberal 
allotments of land along its line, will require, at this time, a government 
subsidy of $100,000,000. Who anticipates that England will assume any 
material portion of such obligations and the proposed federal government 
of the provinces, will doubtless regard the promised communication 
between Halifax and Quebec as the utmost pussible limit of its railway 
liability, at least for this century. The language of the Quebee conference, 
as to communications with the northwest and the improvements required 
for the development of the trade of the great west with the seaboard, is 
far short of a pledge of public action. True, a certain degree of interest 
is expressed in these objects: they are “regarded by the conference as sub- 
jects of the highest importance to the federated provinces, and shall be 
prosecuted at the earliest possible period that the state of the finances 
will permit ;” and in another place there is a provision that * the North- 
west Territory, British Columbia, and Vancouver shall be admitted into 
the Union on such terms and conditions as the parliament of the federated 
provinces shall deem equitable, and as shall receive the assent of Her Ma- 
jesty ; and in the case of the province of British Columbia or Vancouver 
as shall be agreed to by the legislature of such province.” All of which 
seems quite inadequate when such immense resources miglit be brought 
into the circle of the world’s activities if a policy was at once inaugurated 
ample to consummate the construction of a national highway from ocean 
to ocean between the latitudes of 45° on the Atlantic and 55° on the 
Pacific, through the teeming belt of settlements which would fullow upvn 
its track, 
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THE AMENDATORY TARIFF? BILL. 


Below we give a copy of the tariff bill passed at the session of Congress just ad- 
journed, and approved by the President July 28 : 


Department oF Srarte, 
Wasuineton, Aug. 3, 1866. 
An Act to protect the revenue, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the tenth day of August, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty six, in lien of the duties now imposed by law on the articles 
mentioned and embraced in this section, there shall be levied, collected. and paid, on 
all goods, wares, and merchandise imported from foreign countries, the duties here- 
tofore [hereinafter] provided, viz : 

On cigars, cigar: ties, and cheroots of all kinds, three dollars per pound, and. in 
addition thereto, fifty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That paper cigars and cisar- 
ettes, including wrappers, shall be subjected to the same duties as are herein imposed 
upon cigars ;-And provided further, That on and after the first day of August, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, no cigars shall be imported unless the same are packed . 
in bc xes of not more than five hundred cigars in each nox ; and no entry of any imported 
cigars shall be allowed of less quantity than three thousand in a single package ; and 
all cigars en importation shall be placed in public store or bonded warehouse, and 
shall not be removed therefrom until the same shall bave been inspected and « stamp 
affixed to each box indicating euch inspection, with the date thereof. And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to provide the requisite stamps. and to 
make all necessary regulations for carrying the above provisions of law into effect. 

On cotton, three cents per pound. 

On all compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits is a component part of 
chief value, there shall be levied a duty not less than that imposed upon distilled 
epirits ; Provided, That brandy and other spirituous liquors may be imported in cas!s 
or other packages of any capacity not less than thirty gallons; and that wine in 
bottles may be imported in boxes containing not less than one d. zen bottles of not 
more than one quart each ; and wine, brandy, or other spirituous liquor imported into 
the United States, and shipped «fter the first day of October, 1866, in any less quantity 
than herein provided for, sball be forfeited to the United States, 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That the second proviso in section four of an act 
entitled “ An act amendatory of certain acts imp sing duties upon foreign importations,” 
approved March three, 1865 shall be construed to include any ship, vessel, or steaner 
to or from any port in the Sandwich Islands or Society Islan ‘s, 

Sro 8. And be it further enacied, That so much of an act entitled “ An act to 
authorize protection to be given to citizens of the United States whe m+y discover 
cepesits of guany.” approved August 13, 1858, as prohilits the export thereof, is hereby 
suspended in relation to all persons who have complied with the provisions of section 
second of said act. for five years from and after the 14th day of July 1%67. 

Sto. 4, And be it further enacted, “hat all laws and parts of laws allowing fish ng 
beunties t vessels hereafter licensed to engage in the fisheries be, and the same are 
lereby repealed: Provided, That, from and atter the date of the passage of thys act, 
vessels licensed to engage in the tisheries may take on board imported salt in bond to 
be used in curing fish, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
presenbe, and u;on proof that said salt has been used in curing fish, the Cuties on 
the same shall be remitted. 

Ske. 5. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the passage of this act, all 
goods, wares, or merchandize arriving at the ports of New York, Boston and Portland 
or any other port of the United States which may be specially designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and destined for places in the acjicent British Provinces, 
cr arriving at the port of Point Isabel, Texas or any other port of the United States 
which may be specially designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and destined 
for places in the Republic of Mexico, may be entered at the custom-house and convey ed 
in transit through the territory of the United States without the payment of duties, 
under such rules regulations and conditions for the protection of the revenue as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
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Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That imported goods, wares, or merchandize in 
bond, or duty-paid, and prodne's or manufactures of the United States, may, with the 
consent of the proper authorities of the provinces or republic aforesaid, be transported 
from one port or place in the United States to another port or place therein, over the 
territory of said provinces or republic, by such routes, and under such rules, regula- 
tions and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and the goods, 
wares, and merchandize so transported shall, upon arrival in the United States from 
the provinces or republic aforesaid, be treated in regard to the liability to or exemp- 
tion from duty, or tax, as if the transportation had taken place entirely within the 
lin:its of the United States, 

Sro. 7. And be it further enacted, That whenever it shall be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury that more moneys have been paid to the 
collector of customs, or others acting as such. than the law requires, and the parties 
have failed to comply with the requirements of the 14th aml 15th sections of the act 
entitled * An act to increase the duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30th, 1864, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall be satisfied thit said non- 
compliance with the requirements, as above stated, was owing to circumstances be- 
yond the control of the importer, consignee, or agent making such payments, he may 
draw his warrant upon the Treasurer in favor of the person or per-ons entitled to the 
overpayment, directing the said Treasurer to refund the same out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

See, 8, And be it enacted, That the provisions of the second, third, and fourth sec- 
tions of the act approved March 2, 1833, entitled “ An act further to provile for the 
collection of duties on imports,” and of the twelfth section of the act approved March 
8, 1863, entitled “ An act to prevent and punish frauds upon the reven e, to provide 
for the more certain and speedy collection of claims in favor of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” shill be taken and deemed as extending to and embracing all cases 
arising or which may have heretofore arisen, and al! suits and prosecutions heretofore 
brought and now pending, or which may hereafter be brought against any officer of 
the United States or other person by reason of any acts done or proceedings had by 
such officer or other person, under authority or color of the act approved March 12, 
1863, entitled‘ An act to provide for the collection of abandoned property, and for the 
prevention of frauds in insurrectionary districts within the United States,” or the act 
approved July 2, 1864, entitled “An act in addition to the several acts concerning 
commercial intercourse between loyal and insurrectionary States, and to provide for the 
collection of captured and abandoned property, and the prevention of frauds in States 
declared in insurrection.” Provided, That such acts done or proceedings had under the 
two acts | st aforesaid, or under color thereof, shall have been done and had under the 
authority or by the direction of the Executive Government of the United States. And 
provided further, That when a recovery shall have been, or shall hereafter be had in 
any such suit or prosecution brought, or which may hereafter be brought, as aforesaid, 
the payment of the amount recovered, as provided for in the said twelfth section of 
the act approved March 3, 1863, aforesaid, shall be made out of the moneys arising 
and obtained from the proceeds of sales and leases and fees collected and paid over 
to the Government under the two acts approved March 12, 1863, and Jaly 2, 1364 
aforesaid, in relation to captured and abandoned property. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That in determining the dutiable value of mer- 
chandise, hereafter imported, there shall be added to the cost, or to the actual whole- 
sale price or general market value at the time of exportation in the principal markets 
of the country from whence the same shall have been imported into the United States, 
the cust of transportation, shipment, and transbipment, with all the expenses inciuded 
from the place of giowth, production or manufacture, wheth r by land or water, to the 
vessel in which shipmients made to the United States; the value of the sack, box or 
covering of any kind, in which such goods are contained ; commission at the usual rates 
bat in no case less than two and a half per centum ; brokerage, export duty, acd all 
sther actual or usual charges for putting up, preparing, and packing for transportation 
or shipment. And all charges of a general character iocuired in the purchase of a 
general invuice shall be distributed pro rata among all parts of such invoice ; and every 
part thereof charged with duties based on vatue shall be advanced according to its 
proportion, and ail wines or other articles paying specific duty by grades shail be 

graded and pay duty according to the actual value so determined : Provided, That all 
additions made to the entered value of merchandise for charges shall be regarded as 
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part of the actual value of such merchar dise, and if such addition shall exceed by ten 

r centum the value so declared in the entry, in addition to the duties imposed by 

aw, there shall be levied, collected and paid a duty of twenty per centum on such 

value: lrovided, That the duty shall in no case he assessed upon an amount less 
than the invoice or ertered value: Provided, further, That nothing herein contained 
shall apply to long-combing or carpet wools costing twelve cents or less per pound, 
unless the charges so added shall carry the cost above twelve cents per pound, in 
which case one cent per pound duty shall be added. 

Sxo. 10. And be it further enacted, That the second proviso in section twenty-one of 
an act entitled “ An act increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 14, 1862, which provides that any goods remaining in 
public store or bonded warehouse beyond three years shall be regarded as abandoned 
to the government, and sold under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, and the proceeds paid into the Treasury, be, and the same is herehy 
amended ¢o as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in case of any sale under 
the said provision, to pay to the owner, consignee or agent of such goods the proceeds 
thereof. after deducting duties, charges and expenses, in conformity with the provision 
of the first section of the Warehouse Act of August 6, 1846. 

Sec, 11. And be it further enacted, That during [the] period of one year from the 
passage of this act, there may be imported into the United States, free of duty. any 
machinery desixned solely fur and adapted to the manufacture of sugar from beets, 
including all the preliminary processes requisite therefor, but not including any 
machinery which may be used for any other manufactures, 

Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That upon the reimportation of articles once 
exported of the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, upon which no 
internal tax has been assessed or paid, or upon which such tax has been paid and re- 
funded by allowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty 
equal to the tax imposed by the internal revenue laws upon such articles. 

Sec 18, And be it further enacted, That there shall be established in and attached 
to the Department of the Treasury a bureau, to be styled * The Bureau of Statistics,” 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to appoint a director to super 
intend and control the business of said bureau, who shall be paid an annual salary of 
$3,500, And it shall be the duty of the director of the Bureau of Statistics to pre- 
pare the report on the statistics of commerce and navigation, exports and imports, 
now required by law, to be annually su+mitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and said report, embracing the returns of the commerce and navigation, the 
exports and imports of the United states to the close of the fiscal year, shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress in a printed form on or befme the first day of December next 
encceeding ; and the sail director, as soon as practicable after the organization of this 
office, chal], under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, prepare and publish 
monthly reports of the exports and import- of the United States, including the quanti- 
ties and values of goods warchoused or withdrawn from warebouse, and such other 
statistics relative to the trade and industry of the country as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may consider expedient. And the director uf the Bureau of Statistics shall 
also prepare an annual statement of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed under the 
laws of the United States, together with the class, name, tonnage, and place of registry 
of each’vessel, and euch other information as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
proper to embody therein; and to evable the said director to furnish the information 
require‘, the Secretary of the Treasury shail have power, under such regulations as he 
shall prescribe, to establish and provide a system of numbering vessels so registered, 
enrolled, and licensed ; and each vessel so numbered shall have her number deeply 
carved or otherwise permanently marked on her main beam ; and if at any time she 
shall cease to be so marked, such vessel shall be no longer recognized as a vessel of the 
United States. The said director shall also prepare an annual statement of all mer- 
chandise passing in transit through the Uvited States to foreign countries, each descrip- 
tion of merchandise, so far as practicable, warehoused, withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, for exportation, for transportation to other districts, and remaining in the 
warehouse at the end of each fiscal year. It shall be the further duty of said director 
to collect, digest, and arrange for the use of Congress, the statistics of the manufactures 
of the United States, their localities, sources o! raw material, markets, exchanges, 
with the producing regions of the country, transportation of products, wages and such 
other cunditions as are found to affect their prosperity ; and to aid him in the dis- 
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charge of these duties, the several clerks now employed in the preparaticn of statis- 
tics in the Treasury Department, or any bureau thereof, may be placed under his 
supervi-ion and direction ; and, in addition, the Secretary of the Treasury shill ‘etail 
such other clerks as may be necessary to fully carry out the provisions of this act. 
And the expenses of the Bureau of Statistics for clerical service, publication of reports, 
stationery, books and statistical periodicals and papers required by the Bureau, shill 
be defrayed on the order and approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And all letters and docu nents 
to and from the director of the Bureau of Statistics, relating to the duties and busi- 
ness of his office, shall be transmitted by mail free of postage. 

Sro. 14. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to suspend the collection, in any of the Stites heretof re declared in insurrection, of 
the direct tax imposed by an act. of Congress passed August 5th, 1861, entitled * An 
act to provide increased revenue from imports, to pay interest on the public debt, and 
for other purposes,” until January Ist, 1868. 





en 


ANALYSES OF RAILROAD REPORTS. No. 13. 





l. New York & Harlem Railroad.—IT. Cleveland & Toledo Railroad.—lI. Marietta & Cincin- 
nati Railroad.—1V. Michigan Central Railroad. 





NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 
The New York and Harlem Railroad, which in ccnnection with the Albany and 
West Stockbridge (Western) Railroad, forms the inland route between New York 
City and Albany is constituted as follows : 





Main Line—New York ng) 4 to Chatham Four Corners................0 ....0ee miles 130.75 
Branch Line-——Melrose to Port Morris ......... Rie eile SUA gin dy: kia ks co cial ous aaowiocen 2.12 
Total owned by the company..................0-0..2005- ee esac dase 132.87 
Albany and West Stockbridge Railroad—Chatham to E, Albany.................... 20.25 
Total owned, leased, and operated........ 2... cece cece eee cece cette cece cues 153.12 


Second track and sideings on main line 45 miles. 


ROLLING STOCK. 


The rolling stock belonging to the company at the close of each of the last ten 
fiscal years (September 30,) is shown in the following table; 


Sept. Loco- _—Cars rated as S-wheelcars— City Cost of 
20th, motives. Pass. Mail, &c. Freig’t. Total. cars. rol’g ste’k. 
ae Ce pe vaU Cede ideceieh sees 36 65 11 355 431 37 $663,146 
DS inves pecesou'etineence 35 re! 10 400 481 55 624,685 
) BRE «MOUS SURE eds Cres 33 56 il 377 444 42 634,727 
We aLiketivavesy benb Sac dseoyeose 33 51 il 365 427 42 650,804 
MSL UuTU Say css pens aeesyesteees 33 42 15 377 434 42 650,804 
p .  EN i ae eade neue begeebes 3A 36 1k 435 434 42 650,804 
1862...... PE re ey Ce Per ee 32 35 13 428 476 42 650,804 
SUMENG TS US4UN is desc kv) cee es cee enen 32 84 11 481 526 45 811,987 
DUR Ssninep peesncs cb snevncsnees e 35 40 17 561 618 69 1,105,299 
+ VERE ey ey ee Ney ET ‘ 43 60 23 597 670 67 1,469,957 


BUSINESS OF THE ROAD, 


The mileage of trains, the number and mileage of passengers, and the tons of freight 
and the mileage thereuf in the same years, were as follows : 


Fiscal Train mileage. ———Passengers——. ——Freight.—— 
year, Passenger. Friight. Number. fileage. Tons. fileage. 
1855-56 ...... cite da Caen 330,02 203,539 4,223,048 24,552,577 159,406 8,799,957 
| ee 488,221 255,974 958,777 23,234,000 150,863 9,333,743 
Pe Ee Arr F 405,391 216,356 720,070 14,790,971 122,371 7,446,561 
MED - < daMbiews haa sites 317,235 243,57 718,978 16,274,091 145,577 9,131,854 
SRS ES REE eae . 819,748 266,240 767,652 16,270,871 153,511 —- 9,382,119 
1860-61 .. 2... bes Sivgtnss 348.471 297,299 726,363 15,772,007 168,527 11,032,070 
FUME Slawweweens oi ishce 230,533 339,840 686,523 12,423,098 198,667 15,322,994 
MI SE hac ceseancestss 245,041 374,459 811,877 15,014,360 233,981 18,201,839 
| TPT ie A ae een ae 360,532 365,502 1,177,789 20,942,621 236,467 15,571,828 


TOGO Svckescusessces eee 868,379 391,888 1,243,545 38,093,353 239,603 197,153,978 
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The following statement classifies the freight carried—the quantities being given 


in tons : 


Fiscal 
year. 
1855-56 


. Animals. 
48,308 
60,698 
52,478 
52.332 
63,778 
62,053 
14,844 
10,365 
81,384 

106,407 


11,140 
13,718 
11,177 
12,487 
14,115 


16,920 


passengers carried, and the mileage of passengers : 


Fiscal 
year. 


Miles run — Passen, 
by cars, Number. 
=01,312 1,799,301 
296,503 2,014,486 
574,800 3,069,721 

3,493,113 
8,900,934 


1,746,933 
%,100,000 | 1861-62 
8.150.000 | 1862-63 
5,239,689 
5,986,401 


ers, -—~ 
lileage, 


Fiscal 
year. 
1860-61 


1363-03 
1864-65 .. 


REVENUE ACCOU TS. 
The gross transportation earnings and expenses, and the profits from operations 


were as follows: 


er 


-Gross earnings- 


Passenger. Freight. 


$436,245 
436,725 
443.301 
506,342 
529,411 
533,658 
573,742 
707,320 
864,558 
1,093,668 


Other. 
$83,621 
96,744 
69, 996 


862,743 


* 


24, 2t16 
17,576 
20,422 
22,118 
20,043 
34,861 
40,353 
19,479 
24,627 


In the following statement are given the miles run by the city cars, the number of 


rod, fact’s, 


dise. 


, 
3.825 
4.32 
6,698 
9.809 

12,210 
10,845 
26.620 
14,123 
11,063 


egy. of— Veget'le Oth. Mannu- Merchan- Othe 
aoa cal trot : 


articles, 
68,562 
85,723 
25,770 


67,859 
65,122 


Miles run —- Passengers. — 


by cars. 


Number. 
8,607,889 


ileage. 
5,411,838 


5,295,340 
6.239, 28 
8,692,855 


%, 193. 476 10,790,217 


———, Operating Profits or 


Total. 
$1,040,893 
1,027,572 
975,853 
1,076,322 
1,142,851 
1,144,980 


2,500,725 


xpenses, 
$715,501 
840, 731 
617,061 
695,996 
709,135 
158,727 
697,305 
957,655 
1,409,820 
2,057,897 


net rev. 
$324,002 
186,841 
858, 792 
880,326 
433,716 
891 253 
456,698 
454,771 
450,889 
422,428 


The receipts from the New York and New Haven Railroad for use of the road from 
Williamsbridge to the city, are included in “ other” gross earnings. They have been 


as follows: For the vear ending Sept. 30th, 1856, $70,571 ; 
; 1860, 865,096 ; 
1864, $223,175, and 1865, $186,296. 


57,814; 
$161,451; 


1859, 266,982 


1861, $1382 


220; 


1857, $69,426 ; 1858, 
1862, $138,000 ; 


1863, 


The amount paid from net revenue, on account of interest on debt, and dividend on 
: In year ending Sept. 30, 1856, $307)- 


preferred stock in each year has been as follows 


641; 
$18 ; 


1857, $138,102; 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS, 


The financial condition of the company at the cloze of each fiscal year from 1855-56 
to 1864-65, both years inclusive, is shown in the following statement : 


Capital 
stock, * 


* Including $1,500,000 preferred stock 


Funded 
debt. 
$3,353,305 
4,060,498 
5,151,287 
6,353,297 
5,372,179 
5,537, 66 t 
5,565,487 
5,877,518 
6,115,800 
6,098,045 


Floating 


debt. 
$28 9, 4 


1858, $406,798 ; 1859, $388,142; 1860, $392,883 ; 
1862, $415,202 ; 1868, $423,808; 


Total stock 


and 
debts. 
$9,869,757 
10,430,037 
11,016,028 
11,070, 397 


11,614,628 
12,700,850 
12,683,095 


Real 
estate 


1861, $403, 
1864, $432,440, and 1865 $420,266, 


Exten- 
sion 


mortgages. certif’s 


$144,312 
188,573 
188,573 
188,573 
218,573 
218,573 
218/573 
218,573 
98,137 
97,074 


$405,000 
465,000 
415,000 
465,000 
465,000 
244,500 
221,000 
66,500 
52,500 
59,500 
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Against which are charged as follows :— 











t. os Construction account -- — Real estate in 
g Railroad. Equipm’s, Extension. Total. in N. Y. &c, 
$5,398,273 $663,146 $2,000,000 $8,061,519 — $1,090,5a9 

5,482, 914 24,585 2,000,000 8,112,499 1,090,529 

%,2 213,339 634,777 2,000,000 9,948,316 1,090,529 

650, 2,000,000 10,019,671 1,090,529 

7,371,982 650,804 2,000,000 10,022,786 1,136,849 

+385,739 650,804 2.000.000 10,086,548 1,137,014 

7,285,739 650,804 2,000,000 10,036,543 1,137.014 

7,289,919 811,987 2,000,000 10,201,906 1,141,237 

7,510,739 1,105,299 2,000,000 10,616,038 1,120,822 

9, 708.611 1,469,957 2,000,000 11,178,568 1,144,181 





The large increase in cost in 1857-58 is explained by stating that the “ profit and 
loss account,” the accumulation of several years is charged this year to cost of road, 


DEDUCTIONS, 


The following table shows the relation of the above statements to the mileage of 
the road, viz.: the cost of road and equipment per mile, &c ; the earnings, expenses 
and profits per mile together witb the proportion of expenses to earnings, and the rite 
of the profits to cost of road, &c.—the road from New York to Chatham Four Cor. ers 
130.75 miles, being taken as the unit: 


Year Cost of -———Amounts per mile—--—— Expenses Profits 

ending road, &c., Gross Operating Net to to cost 
Sept. 30. per mile. earnings. expenses. profits. earnings. of road. 
S.C ear wise $61,656 $7,957 $5,472 $2,485 68.77 
(| EE SOOT ae Tree 62.046 7,059 6,410 1,449 81.56 2.34 
MN e Aa e eek buse nccanises 76,085 7,464 4,719 2,745 63.25 *.61 
era ae weeweee 6,632 8,232 5,323 2,909 64.66 8.79 
RO ee weseess 76,659 871 5,425 8,316 62 06 4.82 
oo EES GEST SEP ran 76,761 8,757 5,764 2.993 65.26 3.90 
a eae ere 76,761 8,526 5,333 8,493 60.42 4.55 
1863...... Weeeias. Snes dace 78,026 10,502 7,324 8,478 57.80 4.45 
Tis eb ce vA duke ooo doce $1,409 14,223 10,782 8,441 75.80 4.22 
MN us h asckeccavassss sie 85,496 19,195 15,965 3,230 83.17 3.78 


The profits to cost of road have been deduced from the nominal cost, exclusive o¢ 
real estate. Had the amount of stock and debts been taken instead of this nominal 
sum, the profits would have shown at a much lower figure, and, on the average, one- 
sixth lower. Thus the stuck debt in 1865 amounted to $97,003 per mile, while the 
cost of road, d&c., amounted only to $85,496 per mile, Hence the profits to the first 
sum, were only 3.23 per cent., while to the latter sum they were 3.78 per cent, show- 
ing a diffevence against the company of 0.45 per cent. It may be noted, indeed, that 
the profits for the last ten years bave barely balanced the demands for interest on debt 
an dividends on the preferred stock. Affairs, however, must have materially im- 
proved between Oct. 1, 1865,and July 1, 1866, since at the latter date a dividend of 4 
per cent was unexpectedly declared on the common stock—the first since 1854. 


MAREET PRICE OF STOCKS. 


The Common Harlem Stock has shown the following monthly fluctuations in sal, 
prices for the six years ending Sept. 30, 1865: 


1859-60. 1860-61. 1861-62. 1862-63. 1863-64, 1864-65 
LL OE eee papery .. 84%@8% 15 @2B3% 104%@14 04@ Wx 8 @14 —@— 
Pic idvcicsasadvacne 8k@ 9% 13 @1I8 12 @14 18 @ 28 88 @110 — @ — 
OGG Shei es ose csuses . 8%@ 9% 12 @i4¥e 10 @13 21 @ w2W s8TK@ 93 <a 
Jan...... sdkctathecusdeds 84@ 9% 15 @i6w 124%@134 27%@ 40 864@105 — @ ~— 
> SREP CaN a gi i ap 8%@ 94 14 @IT 11%@12% 32 @ 37% 102 @13%} — @ — 
Mes isk Ose caven cdes 8 @10% 15%@16% 124@134 3 @47 101 @152 — @— 
i SEE i Sere a WK@145 11%@164 12 @13 42Y4@ iby 130 @235 — @— 
ee PeLessetasee 12 @13% 106~@12% 13 @15 79 @il64 224 @Bl —@— 
MR ccsuth oc iv sheeted 11%@12% 84@10W 14 @18~ 976@109% 20 @25 — — — 
SE RS RA a ee, § W2WYG1i3g 94@124 be @1ix 9 @IB —-- @— —@— 
MNase ss anes .ds 16 @20 104@11 44@17 15 @1i9 — @— —-@- 
| eee 164@2% 104 @10% 5 @2 115 @IH4y 6 @6 —@— 





WORE sis .ccccccseeecaes 8 @4 s8xG3y 10 GR 18 GIy 6 GH —-G@-— 
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The preferred stock of the company has fluctuated as follows : 


1860-61.  1861-€2. 1862-63. 1863-64. 1864-65, 
BB @533G WAG 464@ 53% —-@-— 
31 @41 ! —@-— 
27 ig 50 —-@— 
57 @ 87 —O@— 
on 
1254@138 — @ — 
— @—- — @— 
<i ee eas 
1124 @112; — @ 
—- @— BOT 
@42 119 @153 — @— Was 
25 :9 @48¥% 115 @151 — @— -—-@ 


25 @i8g 424@153 100 @138 % @ 80 








From the above it will be seen that the stocks of this company have not been in 
the market since June, 1864. 

The New York and Harlem Railroad Company was chartered by the Legislature, 
April 21,1831, and by subsequent acts was authorized to construct and maintain a rail- 
road between New York City and Albany. The work of construction was commenced 
in the Fall of 1831, and the first section of three-quarters of a mile, extending from 
Prince street to 14th street, was opened for public use Nov. 26,1832. The section 
from 14th st. to 32d st. about one mile, was opened June 10, 1833 ; from 32d st. to 
Yorkville, 23 miles, May 9, 1834; from Yorkville to Harlem, 2; miles, Oct. 26, 1837; 
from Harlem to Williamsbridge, 6} miles, Sept. 8, 1842; from Williamsbridge to 
White Plains, 12 miles, Dec. 1, 1844; from White Plains to Croton Falls, 253 miles 
June 1, 1847; and from Croton Falls to Dover Plains, 29 miles, Dec. $1, 1848. The 
section between Prince st. and the City Hall was opened May 4, 1839, and from the 
City Hall to the Astor House Nov. 26, 1852. The extension of the road from Dover 
Plains to Chatham Four Corners, (where it connects with the Albany and West Stock- 
bridge (Western) Railroad,) 504 miles, was completed Jan, 19, 1852. For the pay- 
ment of the construction of the aivision above D :ver Plains, “ Extension Certificates ” 
were issued to the amount of $2,000,000, payable Feb. 1, 1573, with interest sewi- 
annually Jan. 1 and July 1. These certificates constitute a first lien on the extension, 
For the satisfaction of these certificates the railroad company agreed to supply the 
rolling stock for the extension, operate it, and charge therefor the average cost per 
mile of working the whole line, and to appropriate the net earaings of the extension 
toward the payment of the interest ; and in case such earnings should not be suffi- 
cient to pay such intere :t, then the railroad company to apply thereto, ii necessary, 
three-fourths of the gross earnings from business over their own road to and from 
statious thereon, and from and to stations on the extension; and in case any deficiency 
should then exist, the company to issue new for the old warrants, bearing seven per 
cent. interest, to be paid from the first surplus accruing in the manner stated after the 
payment of warrants falling due or in’arrears, The railroad company also agreed that 
the holders of the certificates might convert them into the stock of the company 
These certificates have been so conv: rted to the extent of $1,940,500, the company 
holding the certificates as a debt against thax portion of the road for which they were 
originally issued. As to the interest, the company paid for several years 5} per cent. 
but finally nothing—the construction of the contract having been made the subject of 
litigation. Few roads of the same importance have so brief a history. Its stocks, 
however, have always been dealt in at the New York Exchange, and have generally 
been handled for speculative purpcses, Sinall dividends wers paid yearly from 1848 
to 1854, but to the close of 1865 had scarcely averaged one-half of one per cent. 
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through the whole term of the existence of the company. In March, 1860, the com- 
mon stock was selling at 8, and in June, 1861, at 8%; but during the speculative 
period of the war it rose to par, and above, and in June, 1864, was cornered up to 
285. Since this period few sales have been made, and the stock is now mainly held 
by a single individual, who in July, 1866, paid from one pocket to the other a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent from operations never earned from operations, 





CLEVELAND AND TOLEDO RAILROAD, 
The Cleveland and Toledo Railroad is constituted of the following two divisions : 


Northern Division—Cleveland to Soneney- Fes cbak vad Ciohs es wks tua voces miles 60.0 
Southern Division— Grafton (C. C. and C R. ) WOM ie os oa iie ic cccancscuas 87.5 
Total length of road owned by company ........ 2... cece eee eee unt ceneeees 147.68 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Railroad, from Grafton to Cleveland, leased 
(G06,000 pot AMNUM).........cccesececsce cece cent eccecscccetbeebbessbonestenenres 25.0 
Total length of road operated by company ..... iSicexctaeeas eke pdencanebewavas 172.8 


The company is now engaged in changing the line of their road, so as to connect 
the southern with the northern division at Elyria, and thus save the expenses of the 
C., C, and OC, lease, and give greater facilities to general operations, A Union Passen’ 
ger Depot is also being covstrucced at Cleveland, which will enable the passenger 
trains to pass between Buffalo and Toledo without change. 

The equipment of the road on the first of May, yearly, for the past seven years, hag 
been as follows : 


1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866 
LOcOMOtIVES........csccccsecccscccees soe 88 82 82 82 87 37 
Passenger cars..... Ghd «vider teevivecss 85 35 85 82 80 28 32 
—— ° jib AGAS Cas KaeN Kee ae anees 10 10 3 a s s 4 
oO 3 
Mai Mit do 4 4 4 4 
F ~~ cars—box & stock.. 200 313 419 403 445 
ick 33 46 87 89 112 
do Platform . 90 120 130 146 195 
Boarding cars ........... Ms ie bhai tances 3 8 3 3 
Total cars........ seene 457 538 693 695 813 





2 
OPERATIONS ON THE ROAD. 


The following statements exhibit the mileage made by engines and cars, the pass ¢2- 
ger and freight traffic, and general deductions relating to mileage and charges : 
1, Number of miles run by engines and cars. 











Year ending Miles by vo —Miles tun by cars. al 
April 30, engines. Passenger. Freight. Total. 
Se Oe Cop deeaser seeded eosvcsers race eee ers ie oh ieee s kes 4,217,228 
| ROSSER SUE A coer ea ier ee dence Gueness 1,075,154 8,923,571 4,998,725 
AER Ee AeVESs We beeeeosibsacee cece 610,292 1,034,044 6,520,775 6,554,819 
Se ae keh bad 6pd4i0ne<s 90 1,139,259 6,145,262 7,284,521 
1864 ......... SOb dnsh OAK: 066d csweenecee 768,262 1,591,208 6,176,208 4,762,152 
MP SSN AKS C90 hvac tinsdewckhnge¥acsks) ackeaees 1,752,653 5,635,072 : 
MOR Sih U Lie EAS eaNndcucecs ebacgenace . 994,554 1,819,706 7,075,916 8,995,622 
2. Number, character and direction of passengers carried : 
wo —~Eastward . = be geo Both 
Way. = Total. Thro’, Me Total. Ways. 
76,129 120,068  62,2013¢ 74,219  126,4203¢ 246,478 


§2,5313¢ 127,845 65,3453; 84,5733¢ 139,819 2#17,664 
82,6213¢ 129,175} 49, 059 79,1954 128,2543¢ 267,430 
98,096 162,739 60,793 100,327 161,120 323.859 
142,609 224.672 93.130 146.546 239,676 464,348 
164,067 286, 075 135,772 165,325 300,097 586,172 
185,219 970,578 136,504 200,407 880,911 607,486 


VOL, LV—NO. Ill 15 
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The following table shows the origin of the passengers—the foreign (or from other 


roads), and the local : 


d’g -—Westward. Total Total Foreign & 
ert Foreign. Local. - local. local. 
4g 166,519 


182,5503¢ 

224,811 : 

324,849 464.318 

392,740 586,712 
ve évnnwe 474,666 607,486 


The following shows the total passengers, the equivalent number carried one mile 
and through, with the average miles travelled by each passenger, with the receipts 


from each, and the average receipts per mile travelled : 


Year end’g Panenng’ 8 -Equiv't number carried@— Av. miles —Avg. receipts— 
April 30. ore mile. — * travel. Per pasg’ r. Perm, 
SAO 216,4783¢ . 60.1 $ : 2.86¢ 

267,604 ; 62.6 5536 2.20¢ 

257.430 4 61.7 j 2.69¢ 

823,859 650, 8 63.7 : 2.78¢ 

464,348 8,498,363 61.3 58; 2.TKe 

586,172 133, ¢ 65.9 ; 2.88¢ 

607,486 53.76 61.3 ; 3.06¢ 


These tables show a wonderful development of the passenger traffic on this road—a 
traffic which will probably be largely increased when the additional conveniences at 
Cleveland for transfer are completed. 

8. Quantity (tons) and direction of freight carried : 


Years end’g r—~—— East ward, ee Westward._——, Both 
Way. Total. hro’ Way. ‘al. = ways. 
54,929 149,H07 24,509 221,013 
54,706 170,018 { 80,657 250,483 
71,090 223,418 5, BOS 31,535 9% 811,282 
73,068 274,453 q 87,963 es 883,803 
O7IT2 284,791 92,72 54,901 62 432,417 
104,036 263,949 90. 55,469 5.452 ©410,401 
71,757 300,866 54,154 474,223 





The following shows the total tonnage and equivalent tons carried one mile and 
through (112 miles), with the average receipts for each ton and for each ton per mile: 


Years end’g Total Equiv. tons carried—, Av. mls. —Av. receipts. 
April 39, tonnage. Onemile. Through. carried. P. ton. 
1860 221,013 19, = 697 171,775 87.4 $1 85:8 
250,483 202,626 90.6 1 86:3 


8119252 3, § 256,138 92.2 1 85:2 
383,803 f 317,058 92.5 2 07:6 
432.417 5 336,110 87.0 2 09:8 
410,402 29% 310,636 84.7 245:0 3.89% 
474,23 44,828,972 406,869 93.5 263:1 2.81% 


From this, it appears that the freight traffic has more than doubled within the period 
included in the statement ; and, what is evidence of progress, the last year of the 
series shows the highest results, although the local traffic in that year was a large per. 
centage below that of the next preceding year. The company has joined other rcads 
in forming a through freight line b tween Chicago and the seaboard via the New York 
Central Railroad, which line has added largely to the freight traffic of this road. A sim. 
ilar line, to run in connection with the Erie Railroad is proposed, 


FINANCIAL RESULTS, YEARLY, 
The earnings from operations and the working and other expenses, yearly, for the 
seven years embraced in the foregoing exhibits of operations, are shown in the follow- 
ing statement. 





~~ 


* Estimated on the distance between Cleveland and Toledo—112 miles, 
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The earnings have been as follows: 
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i mete — perensee earnings -— Freight and Total 
Foreign. ocal. Total. mailearnings. earnings. 
a a ee se ee ee $190,821 51 $233,402 36 $424,223 87 $409,047 49 $833.271 36 
VGGL.....ceeeeseeseeeeeeses 200,786 63 252,486 80 453,254 66 466,716 42 919.971 08 
EE SSS ees pr 175,880 00 =. 251,405 21 =. 427,285 25 «=. 79,852 OF 1,003,637 32 
WBBB. fc ccdensccwccccovccce 232,419 66 832,117 16 564,536 82 796,000 44 1 361,537 26 
iss che den. aeeesnci yas 196,684 89 587,374 52 984,059 41 907,206 42 1,691,265 83 
1865...... 476,333 44 622,362 21 1,098,695 65 1,005,402 99 2.104.098 64 
WONG. vacossccuse Si eeibee ‘ Ue Leeann’ akeuadsons 1,223,236 20 1,165,631 82 2,388,868 02 
These earnings bave heen disbursed as follows : 
Years ao Expenses —---— Interest Dividends Balance 
end’ “Operating Taxes,rents, T°) before paid on paidon  c-rried to 
Apr3u. expenses. extraord. ac. int. &cliv. bonds, stock. income ac’t 
1860....... eeveeeesces $367,736 50 $120,612 1 $488,349 22 $268,813 22 $.......... int 103 92 
TOBE i Casas ictase seers 426,015 40 96,368 80 522,383 70 268,953 00 .......... 634 38 
1862 ...... Peso sberces 460, 149 22 = 91, "413 19 551,562 41 269,077 58 100,314 00 82 683 33 
WOE exec cern dcsisces 544, 482 49 107, 004 98 651,487 47 265,198 13 133,752 00 311,099 66 
eee Ceres 729,272 54 138,28 99 867,551 50 238,668 91 337,522 36 247,523 00 
[rer r 1,080,756 04 188,562 04 1,269,318 08 179,569 22 492,642 10 162,269 24 
WE cs buna xaeies céane 1,117,074 50 236,076 05 1,353,150 55 172,636 22 637,022 00 226,059 25 


Av extra dividend of 10 per cent. ($491,326) was paid in August, 1864, and charged 
to profit and loss. Since the commencement of operations to April 30, 1866, sixteen 
dividends have been paid, as follows : 


1. ae ae ceensivees OG D.C; 


2. Oct, 1854.......... 5 p. c.. 
3. April, 1855 aes fone he Oe 
4. Oct., 1855........ 4p.c.. 
5. April, Ms kos) tess 4p.c.. 
ie siete ce 4p. c.. 
1. April, 1857.......... 4p.c.. 
8. April, 1862.......... 3p. c. 


include the United States tax. 


$167,190 


133, 752 00 
133,752 00 
133,752 00 


133,752 00 
100,314 00 


00 | 9. April, 1863... 
167,190 90 00 | 10: Oct. 
167/190 00 | 11. April, 1884... 


12. Aug., 
| 13. Oct., 


-, 21863... 
1564*.. 


14. April, 1865... 


(38: Oct., 


1865... 


16 April, 1866... 


c 
R c 
. ©. 188,610 
cebeien 10 ©. ¢.. 491,326 
C... 
c 
c 


$133,752 00 
148,912 00 


5 p. c.. 
eas 8 p. ee 357,248 00 
—mzeking a total of $3,229,156 40, The amount for April, 1864, and subsequent dates 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COMPANY. 
The following is an analysis of the general account, made up to June 1, yearly : 





Income Total 


$76,463 $305,405 $7, 860,182 


128,634 7,612,406 
211,318 7,628,820 
522,417 7,810,838 
769,94 8,107,008 
440,884 8,070,880 
666,943 8,369,819 


Materials, 


Sinking bills, dues, Cash 


&c. on hand. 
$283,056 $5,818 
816,122 15,701 
182,459 15,489 
226,786 126,382 
808,534 136,468 
$14,303 39,012 
336,058 178,612 


1865. 1866. 


Capital Funded Const, tel. Bills Current 
June 1, stock. debt. & iron acct. payable. accou’ts. bala’e. amount. 
1860....... asus eaae eee» $3,343,812 $3,848,420 §...... 286,082 
MGA pds ~ 5 cba deus sees 3,343,800 § : See 196,414 92,988 
WEEE cist yng s cdecesau «uss 8,343,800 3,850,595 ...... 148,660 74,447 
1863....... 4 od: OMEO0G «ROBT IOS uke veces. 94.225 
a SEE ere eee ae ee 4,654,800 2,439,990 117,529 4,989 119,760 
1965... .-. 4,690,600 2,614,810 136,389 53,742 134,455 
pi ES SSE rp Pe eee ee 4,841,600 2,746,280 ...... 8,742 111,254 
Against which are charged the following, viz. ; 
——Cost of-———. Stks & bds Real 
June 1, Railroad, ag of oth. co’s. estate. = fund. 
MOE oss nesancacs eee $6,771,891 1,149 $238,239 $36,322 $60,707 
NE era ia ha kucde 6,697,178 483.160 9,299 29,253 85,469 
ROE aa apis skew ds c¥usce 6,699,373 504,420 95.679 2,812 1 O1 78 
ce EERE ES RE 6,700,495 530,727 55,025 34,211 157 iT, 212 
FOR Gas Sinedcdedses Sune 6,699,373 693,25T 55,025 41,565 172,791 
on EOS en 6,699,573 72 449 56,737 89,015 197,791 
UD se ae bt hdcc Sick cee - 6,672,157 868, 769 35,115 57,317 221,791 
The following shows the details of the bonded debt at the close of each of the years, 
1861. 1862, 1863. 1864, 
Junc—Inc., June 1, °62.. ree - $44,000 $22,000 §...... $...... 
Os loyds) Oct. i AES ety bxases 5,000 5,000 =. ea ee 
“ 2d Mort., Nov. 1 Ores Wek eens 265,000 221,000 ......  «..... 
y 3h N. & C.—1t Mort., Aug. 1, 1863..... 521,000 521,000 439,000 9,000 
2d Mort., Aug 1. 1863..... 293,300 293.200 176,590 ? 
C. & T—Ine , Sept. 1.°US...-c.i00.-. 126,500 104,400 66,150 250 
* © I[ne., (conv.) July 1,1564.... 596.000 430.000 288,000 286, U0 
- Div. bunds, Apr il 1, 1865.... 162,770 151,495 129,215  125,74u 





* Extra. 
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“ 5 146,000 
1 178,000 ah 000 2,677,000 1,802,000 2,205, _ 2,081,000 
800,000 





PROPORTIONAL DEDUCTIONS, 


We deduce from the foregoing statements as follows, viz: the cost of road and 
equipment per mile; the earnings, expenses and profits per mile; and the ratio of 
expenses to gross’earnings, and of the profits to costof road. In this connection, how. 
ever, it is proper to state that the expenses here meant are not only the working 
expenees, but include taxes, rents, and all other payments from income, before interest 
and dividends, We give also the per centage of the surplus, after dividends, to the 


stock outstanding : 
Cost of ——-Amount per mile—— —--Ratio per centum— 
R.R.&C. Gross Total Net Exp’ ses rofits Surp’s 
. expen’s, profits. toearn’gs. to cost. to stck 

$3,311 $2,338 58.63 4.77 2.27 

8,542 2,695 : 5.53 3.82 

8,749 . é 6 2% 2.47 

4,417 ‘ 9.77 8.82 

5,882 11.14 5.32 

8,605 6 ‘ 11.24 3.46 

9,174 6 13.73 4.67 


The total surplus accumulated in the seven years was $1,234,377 90. The surplus 
at the close of the fiscal year, 1860 ($76,108 82), was carried to construction, which 
leaves $1,158,268 98 to be accounted for. Of this, the 10 per cent. dividend declared 
in August, 1864, took $491,326 00, and the amount to credit of the shareholders 
April 30, 1866, was $666,942 98, or 13.77 per cent. on the present share capital. 


PRICES OF THE COMPANY'S STOCK. 


The monthly range of the prices at which this stock has sold at New York during 
the six years ending with June, 1866, is shown in the subjoined statement : 


1860-1. 1861-2. 1863-64. 1864-5. 1865-6, 
4 @ 49% 109 @1l17 131 @144 101 @i04 
axe 5434 113 @12B «124% @134 = HH 102 
234@ 69% 112 @121 108 @12% 102 q@iv 
bine 73 114 @1200 9% @116 100 @ill 
6544@ 03g 113 @1193¥ 108 @114¥% 1024Q@105 
66 @ 723g 100 @121_ 107 @11234¢ 1024@115 
T14@ M% = 120 @141 108 @11I8S 103 @I13¥% 
86%4@ 96!¢ 1363,@149}¥ 118 @ll5 105 @l08¥ 
9334 fe os 142 @151¥4 91 @l1l1l 107 @I113 
2234 924 ¢ 1385 GIST 92 @1038 Wx@106% 
oy extel 41% @47% 108 git 145 @154% 9 @103% 103 @105% 
Ww@Ass 4434@49% 105 @116% 135 @i5l% 98 @105 1044 @107 


20 @419%g 2%wO@149% 45 Q@iIIT 107 @I57 MW @i44 MYy@1s 
Dividends are paid in April and October. 
The history of the Cleveland & foledo Railroad Company will be found in the 
Magazine for September, 1865, p. 289. 





MARIETTA AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD, 
The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad consists of a main line and several branches 
-as follows : 
Main line—Marietta to Lovelan4 
Branch—Harmar to Belpré (Union Railroa — 
*+ —Hamden to Portemouth (Scioto and Hocking Valley R.R.). a 
“* —Blanchester to Hillsboro (Hillsboro and Cincinnati R.R.) .........sceeeeeeeeeeres 


Total length of line........ ion cteeedi cqudawspain becsbac since iatvcee soceee eoeees 
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Since the close of the last fiscal year the Company have completed an extension from 
Loveland to Cincinnati, about 25 miles. The branches were originally constructed by 
separate companies, and subsequently purchased by the Marietta and Cincinnati Com- 
pany. Hitherto, the Company have used the Little Miami track to carry their cars 
into Cincinnati. 

The car equipment consists of 20 passage, 9 baggage, 4 caboose, 200 box, 58 cage, 
95 coal, 112 flat, and 7 lime ; total, 505 cars. During the year there were built at 
the Company’s shops 4 passenger, 3 baggage. 45 coal, 1 lime, 7 flat, and 2 derrick 
cars; and there were purchased 2 passenger and 100 box freight cars; total, 164 cars 
added during the year. The number of locomotives on all the lines is 58, of which 5 
were purchased in 1865. 

The earnings and expenses for the two years ending Dee. 31, are shown in the 
following statement : 








1864. 1865. 

Passenger Carnings.............c2ccccee ces cocccececes au gahie ceoees $466,913 74 $570,765 52 
Freight Is ie Rats cies dwviane: 04s virweee ve ciseees due 518,167 86 92.853 22 
Mail e CUEING SATE UE ho ans a dds won Joc c Wen cobs KeKae ines ee 23,970 82 23,737 44 
Express NGS Veg bwebnrevéedd eed sss¥er Paceaaee sure sine 15,316 80 25,617 56 
Teme keeeiece WWhbnn sans Maeve donee Chagsse ccdesable oaes 13,796 03 11,054 56 

NU oa ais caaascdcdcdeReacccscvddeéeacs $1,038,165 25 $1,224,058 28 
Operating expenses..... Ra VRGh yee nas sUb 60044 eban toda tececeedskeuses 610,760 11 778,756 08 
Balance to profit and 10ss........-222 0. ce cee eee e er cceeceeeceeceees $427,405 14 $445,: 02 26 


The gross receipts, monthly, from the date of re-organization (Aug. 15, 1860) to the 
close of 1865, are shown in the following table: 





1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 

tea ais sss bute ntwnes Boiss: $40,873 77 $33,904 04 $38,202 72 $77,010 02 $96,672 29 
Meta cas ecicuvavevae cccneas --- 84,778 19 26,252 04 53.778 25 74,408 67 87,790 69 
STE SP Senge, very ane Pen Oa 38,324 47 25,891 25 60,540 08 89.901 09 93.763 15 
hase, xnse © < Gus vandas 33,999 80 38.579 40 64,305 82 72,389 35 s.907 03 
May..... CES eke SMS ee. Meee dat ees 81,023 56 32,667 54 3.325 66 83,993 30 76,248 39 
6 AE SEP 2 ee ceeesesees 40,274 82 29,383 48 40,706 50 78,696 92 107,524 72 
Meier nese eh iscokiUeey  cansicpar's 48,726 69 37,270 88 58,704 07 91,809 23. 104,608 39 
MN ccie icc isicas seevs 22,334 89 34.071 11 56,686 84 52,864 51 90.972 83 115,183 71 
Sept fi Gh pew eid aN eS . 45,758 75 89.275 91 46,452 47 77,112 14 93,077 63 125,251 92 
MPO atari cb se enh sess ses 48,391 18 32,164 69 81,828 75 83,058 71 93,545 83 116,495 05 
tO CRETE AB pete moe re 41.916 55 29.359 82 55,257 12 76,763 85 96.908 02 116,146 27 
WMS onuiccvebsast «--. 87,750 05 36,802 21 48.548 92 68,563 03 95,452 86-105, 766 68 

POs sccsseneds eeeee 196,152 42 439,676 04 512,217 73 710,225 34 1,038,165 25 1,224,058 28 


The profit and loxs aecount for the two last years shows the following results: 
1864. 1865. 
$542,464 34 $675,948 76 


Balance from previous year........ 
427,405 14 415,302 20 


Net earnings for year.................605 











Balanee interest account .................... 45.879 58 14,083 90 
Premium on sterling bonds sold .... ........... cscs cece eee eens Ste WO weweag he 
P0505 \ 4 sb os scl Gebuans shake dpb edewacéacdsn $1,102,528 81 $1,135,339 86 
Cash dividend (3 p. c.) on preferred stock.............0.02.0 00 179,974 50 aneivsheg 
BUGBTRUE OM WOMEN MIE OOPID 6555.5 sce cece scssececccctcvessess 161,821 97 237,031 99 
- IR dn. obs View owsdesees® wsesesevecs 1,200 0 1,200 00 
New York office expenses ................ Puiu ech cine ei cleiennve 4,081 78 £7 30 
Compensation for personal _: ii peke ths <sk ast. cen acnes ee . eA R 15,821 27 
Rent of Little Miami Railroad .................-.ccececeeceecnes 60,000 00 76.987 37 
SESS SAE a Valeo Roe a Pee ee OPO 10,169 31 83,362 90 
State rk ea gi) eA eee ahn iota dane wk! <e oaheaeenene cove 9.3 2 49 12,579 
I oes fos 5A ic Sis ovcN eave voce vs, dneveactsane 675,948 76 758,300 01 
PMR NOME 5 ois. no ones ec de even nese enceades $1,102,528 81 $1,135,339 86 


It will be seen from the above that several accounts have been disbursed from 
profit and loss that properly belong to operating expenses. These are the rent of the 
Little Miami Rai‘road, Federal and State taxes, and compensation for personal in. 
juries, Deducting these amounts, in 1864 $79,501 80. and in 1865, $138,750 56, the 
het earnings carried to profit and 108s would have been only $347,903 34 aud $3C6,- 
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551 64, respectively, instead of $427,505 14 and $445,302 20, as they appear in the 


above account. 


The financial condition of the company as exhibited 01 the balance sheets of De. 


cember $1, 1864 and 1865 was as follows : 


M. & C. R. R. & equipment 
Union R. R. purchase 
Hillsboro Branch purchase 
S:ioto & H cking Valley R.R. purchase 
Construction—main line. 

‘3 —Cinc. extension 
Discount on 1st mortgage bonds 


Total railroad and equipment. ........... Wikis Gildas nates’ 


I isis ov ke Ga he 0s Coe 0 8s oe sune denwkbne bs Ceawids Ses 
Materials on hand 


Total debit 
Derived from the following sources, viz : 
ist preference shares and scrip 


Common stock and scrip 

RR ap SS SRR OARS as arg a 
Dollar bonds and scrip = 
§. & H. Val. R.R. mortgage bonds 

Baltimore Loan to Union R. R. 


Total stocks and bonds...............cccceeecccceeeeccees 


Pay Rolls 

Bills payable 

Cash dividends on preference shares unpaid 
Balance credit profit and loss 


RPO codes Soaks ga ckad cb h shan obNeadee-s caccds $e 


108,595 58 


1865. 
$!0,543,877 69 
169,238 58 
1,882,799 06 
800,000 00 
1,992,076 23 
1,117,772 24 
195,014 92 





$14,936,257 09 
297,524 79 
105,521 06 


466,012 42 


$16,650,778 72 
83,485 56 
102,188 49 
238,350 00 
101.974 61 





$15,805,315 35 


$0,205,474 67 
3.819, 71 78 
2,022,484 75 
1,090,000 00 
1,691,292 99 
300,000 00 
20,000 00 


$15,059,024 19 
37,332 46 
18,494 44 
14,515 50 

675,948 76 


$15,805,315 35 


$17,129,777 54 


$6,596,124 87 
4,051 744 50 
2,029,778 25 
1,00 000 00 
¥,368,355 27 

3 0,000 00 
20,000 00 
$16,356,0 2 89 
82,228 28 
221,734 2% 
11,472 00 
758,300 00 


$17,429,777 54 


The following statement exhibits the progress of the construction accounts period- 


ically or yearly since the re-organization : 


Periods. 
Ang. 15, 1860 to June 30, 1862 
duly 1,186 to June 30, 1863 
July 1, 1-63 to Dec. 31, 1863 
dan. 1, 1864 to Dec. 31, ‘864. 
dan. 1,1865to Dec. 31, 1865 


$1,992,076 23 


General 
Account, 
$15 ,623 98 
119.017 02 
245,120 00 


Cincinnati 
Extension, 


1,831 10 
#70,113 13 


245,828 O01 


$1,117,772 24 


The bond account at the close of the two last years stood as follows: 


$1,000,000 00 
1,6 '1,292 99 


Sterling 7 p.c. bonds 1892, conpons Feb. & Aug 
Doliar 7 p.c. bonds 1892, coupons Feb. & Aug 


Scioto & Hocking Valley 7 p.c. bonds 1888, coup. May & Nov.. 


Baltimore Lean 
Total bonded debt 


—showing an increase in the last year of $77,092 28. 


300,000 00 


20,000 00 


$3,011,292 99 


Total 
Amount. 
$15 ,623 98 
119,017 03 
241),951 10 
1,585,000 50 
1,001,255 8/ 


$3,109,848 47 


1865. 
$1,001,000 00 
2,363,385 27 
310,000 00 
20,000 00 


$3,688,38) 27 


The market price of the company’s stocks at New York has shown the following 
monthly fluctuations during the two years embraced in the foregoing exhibit : 


7~-1st Preference- ~ 7-21 Preference. 
1864. 1865. 1864, 1865, 

-@. 

..@ 


80@30 
..@.. 


danuary , mn --@.. ..@.. 


@.. 
4769 
45@) 
45@45 
50@53 


February 
March... 


NE COE EA APT EOS Sy oe eee Te 
Sepvomber 
October 
November 
December 


2830 
B0@32 
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The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad Company were chartered under an act of the 
Legislature of Ohio, passed March 8, 1845; and commenced the work of construction 
early in 1851. From Chillicothe to Greenfield, 24 miles, was opened for traffic in 
April, 1854; from Greenfield to Blanchester, 34 miles, in 1855, and thence to Love- 
land, 16 miles, was part of the Hillsboro’ and Cincinnati Railroad. The eastern divis- 
ion of the road was opened as follows: Chillicothe to Byers’, 374 miles, in the spring 
of 1855; Byers’ to Athens early in 1856, and Athens to Marietta, 394 miles, April 20, 
1857. The last rail had been Jaid on the 9th. The trains of the Marietta and Cincin- 
nati Company were rvn over the whole line, via the Little Miami Railroad into Cincin- 


nati, May 11, 1857. 
The original great route of travel eastward from Cincinnati was through Chillicothe 


and Marietta, O. and Clarksburg, Va., to Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 
It was then regarded as the future great route of travel and commerce. This was 
based on the geographical i ‘ea that it was on the most direct line possible to naviga- 
ble tide-water. The certainty of rich results anticipated from the construction of a 
railroad from Cincinnatti directly eastward, called forth the energies of various rival 
interests and enterprises, which, by a strong combination, threatened serious embar- 
rassments in prosecuting to an early completion either of the lines projected. Twe 
companies were organized with authority to buiid railroads respectively from Cincin- 
oati to Marietta, viz: the Marietta and Cincinnati (as above), aud the Hillsboro’ and 
Cincinnati. Both entered upon the work of constructing their roads with great 
energy and determination. Fiaancial troubles, caused by the withholding of foreiga 
capital to aid in the completion of American railroads, however, brought the mana- 
gers of these two compagies to confer together upon their interests and to devise 
means to save their stockholders from loss and t« secure the building of one through 
railroad. The conferences held resulted in a contract of union, equivalent to a con- 
eolidation of the two companies, under which the stock of both was made of equal 
value by a provision that dividends should be made from their common earnings and 
always of equal amount, and that the earnings of both should be applicable to the 
payment «f the interests of the debts of both the companies, which were placed 
under a consolidated management. Many advantages accrued from this arrangement 
—competition, whether for credit or business was at once destroyed, and a greater 
brea th of territory secured to the one road. 

The Hillsbore’ and Cincinnati Rai road. above spoken of, was chartered March 2, 
1846, and complete | from Love'and to Hillsboro’ 37} miles, in 1852. The contract 
above recited went into operation February 1, 1854. 

Scarcely had the line from Marietta and Cincinnati come into nse than the financial 
horizon became clouded, aud the storm of 1857 swept over the country; business of 
all kiods was almost suspended and railroad property especially was adver-ely 
affected The consequence to the Marietta and Cincinnati company was that they 


became insolvent and unable to pay the coupons of the bonded debt; scarcely,. 


indeed, was sufficient col ected to pay current expenses, and ov several occasions 
troubles occurred with the employes. Thus passed two unpropitious years, when a 
reorganization was proposed and carried into effect, inaugurating the present com- 
pany as successors of the origina! company. 

About $12,000,000 had been expended upon the property prior to the insolvency of 
1857. Litigation ensuing, the property was placed in the hands of a receiver, and so 
remained to the period of reorganization. At the date of the insolvency the cost of 
the property was represented as follows, viz: stock $3,500,000 ; 1st mortgage bonds 
$2,500 000 ; 2d mortgage bonds $2,000,000; 8d mortgage bonds $1,500,000 ; domes- 
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tic bonds about $1,200,000, and floating debt about $1,500,000 ;—total $12 200,000, 
The basis of the reorganization was $8,000,000, and the capital account as of the 
15th August, 1860, stood as follows on the company’s books: first preferred shares, 
$8,295,900; second preferred shares, $2,637,800 ; common shares, $1,850,000 ; pre- 
ferren stock scrip, $3,750 ; total, $7,787,500. To this should be added, $201,471, a 
temporary loan effected by the trustees who purchased the property for the benefit 
of the parties in interest. 

At the first meeting of the stockholders the Board of Directors were authorized— 

1st. To purchase the railroad of the Hillsboro’ and Cincinnati Company. 

2d. To purchase the railroad of the Union Railroad Company. 

8d. To increase the capital stock to $10,000,000 ; and 

4th. To create a mortgage on the property and franchises of the company for such 
eum as in their judgment might be necessary to complete the railroad and its exten- 
sions and connections. 

All these requirements have been carried out but the road is not yet perfect. It is 
indeed, a work of great difficulty, requiring several large tunnels. The extension 
into Cincinnati is so far complete as to permit the passage of trains. The Ohio River 
at Parkersburg is still crossed by ferry, but this will be superseded at no distant day 
by a bridge now being constructed. Probably also the road will be ultimately 
extended west to Dayton and east to Wheeling; euch extensions are necessary to 
eomplete connections with existing lines, With these the road will be what is claim- 
ed for it—the best route between the seaboard cities and Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. in 
the interior. Several years, however, will necessarily be consumed in bringing the 
enterprise to completion, and large sums of money will ye be required for the pur- 


pose. 


The Portsmouth Branch is the Scioto and Hocking Valley Railroad which was 
purchased in 1863 for $800,000. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
The results of operations on tlis road for the year ending May 31, 1866, and 


the four previous years, are shown in the following statement : 

. 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
guy 9 24,5 : _— $1,262, 415 $1,771, op $2,061,335 
2.5 2.72 


Av. p. ton p. m.,, cts 
ight, sae ¥ 2, mgt 2,233. 50 
Av. p. ton p. m., cts 1.91 3.06 
iscelianeous a _ raat 98 50 140,076 
$2,361.94 $2,946, 560 * 434.548 $4,145,419 $4,446,490 
1,149,153 1,278,860 2,720,183 2,406,149 2,803,376 
48.67 p.c. 43.18 p.c, 50.08 p. c. 58.04 p.c. 63.16 p.c) 
$1,212,088 $1,674,200 $1,714,493 $1,739,270 $1,698,114 
The income accounts, varying somewhat from the above, supplies the following 
figures for the same years : 








1882. 3863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
Bal. from old account $38,434 $312,194 $772,636 $1,002,894 $708,385 
Receipis from ear’gs 2,368,589 2,947,917 5,437,188 186 = 4,121,213 = 4,415.279 


$2,407,023 $3,260,112 $4,189 189,822 $5,124,107 $5,159,664 


Which is accounted for as 1 follows : 

Ex -_ pon $1,272,360 $1,730, 125 $2,406.149 a ¥ 376 
Sinking fund ” 84,500 | $4,500 84,500 8 ,500 
Interest and exchange on, v4 617.57 600: 217 622,691 643. 726 
Cush dividend J mf (8)181, 713 (f)363.422 (12)757,889  (4)259,648 
ado J (318i, 13 (6308, wn (6)363,482 (6)378,942 (5)344,035 
Stock div. July, (6)389,472 
U.S. tax on dividend: FSA 98, pie 21.753 69,985 55,723 
do on receipts 32,469 95,280 113.381 
Bal. to new account $12,194 72,686 1,002,894 "08,385 460,803 
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The general account on the 31st May, yearly, has been as shown in the follow- 
ing statement : 











1863. 1865. 1866. 
Capital stock........ Lat bk av konie danes $6, or 710 $6,957,436 $6, sie. “906 $6,491,386 $6,982,866 
og" igivduessese a 7,999,489 7,999,489 7,740,989 7,565,489 7,463, _ 
tax on cou 4,956 5,4: 158 
fed: g dividends 1,781 43% 1,598 660 1 ono 
ills and sundries eis Shee Mia 15,492 279915 
of income.. 812,194 772,637 1,002,894 708,835 460,803 
MN cod canchied dnd Voo¥ cess cecseses $14,371,174 $14,334,955 $15,066,822 $14,781,570 $15,188,190 
Against which are charged as follows : 

Construction...........cceeceeeceeeees $12,847,238 $13,805,576 $13,805,576 $13, ~. hes $14,316,423 
PI vec cceeceseccccscses svees 288,065 
Cash, bonds, &..............0..0ceeee 206, 146 654, 725 807, 841 ae rr 75,750 

N. A. & 8. R.R, stock...... 0 ........ 609,764 baes ea 
J. G@N.T. BR. RR. atock..... 0.2... cece 168,225 168,225 168,225 168,225 168,225 
do NES i vindace nove swe 40,768 by Fil ies i ih 
Land accomnts............ ccc ee eens eens cee yeas ae 214,173 125,911 
Desk ck enseexctesndevevecces 804,008 MA ceca seal aD 
Ass. in officers’ hands......  .......... 60,458 168.310 5,736 137,069 145,737 
Accounts and bills...............065 ave 134,567 38,118 209,444 39,596 68,078 
nds be dens etsnbkee. sccckcobwan $14,371,174 $14,834,955 $15,066,822 $14,781,570 $15,188,190 





FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


We are able now to complete our tables showing the foreign trade of New York for 
the fiscal year, having received the official figures for June. The business for the year 
has been, as our readers have become aware from our monthly tables, very large—in 
fact, beyond precedent—but much of this is due to the peculiar circumstances incident 
to the close of the late war. 


IMPORTS. 


It should be remembered, in examining the imports, that the increase this year 
arises in great part from the fact that the South hus supplied her wants through New 
York almost entirely, instead of importing directly, and, therefore, as we stated last 
month, the imports at this port bear a much larger proportion to the total imports of 
the country than formerly. The imports for June we give below, adding the figures 
for the two previous years : 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 














1864. 1865. 1866. 
Entered for consumption. ......... nes $5,513,985 $8,542,271 $10,6~2.728 
Entered for warehousing ........ 4 16,906, 984 7,123,792 10,957,050 
WOO tase ckkc cc ces cetece ee 1,358,634 953,226 1,002,330 
Specie and bullion.................-.-66-- 146.731 236,032 94,549 
Total entered at the port...............-.2000 $23,926,314 $16,855,321 $22,736,652 
Withdrawn from warehouse...................+++- 2,544,914 6,346,958 8,967,431 


From the above it will be seen that the total goods thrown on the market during 
each year in June was as follows : 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKETED IN JUNE, 








1864. 18fid5, 1846. 
Entered for consumption $5,513,985 $8,542,271 $10,682,723 
ROO Mao ss oa soca siadishesess ves 1,358,634 953,226 1,002,330 
Withdrawn from warehouse 2,544,914 6,346,858 8,967,431 
UAE MAATIOEOE oc oo. thc ccc cccccctsccseccees $9,417,533 $15,842,455 $20,652,484 


The large comparative increase in goods marketed for June, 1866, is probably due 
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to the rumors that the new tariff was to apply to goods in bond. Below we give the 
total imports for the six months ending June 30: 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE SIX MONTHS FROM JAN. 1. 


864, 1865. 1866. 
Entered for consumption. ac $38,125,398 $88,759,762 
PO. od ne 42,811,119 66,426,467 
6,152,414 5,023,712 7,036,616 
1,427,014 1,051,823 + 1,180, 186 


Total entered at port............... eae te $139,358,539 $82,012,052  $163,403,031 
Withdrawn from. warehouse 82,839,737 41,626,821 49,998,854 


The increase in imports for the rix mont!s over 1865 is about 100 per cent., being 
$163,403,031 in 1866, against $82,012,052 in 1865. That our readers may see the 
movement each month, we have prepared the following, showing the value imported 
and marketed each month since January, with the totals for the previous six months : 





FOREIGN IMPORTS AND AMOUNT MARKETED AT NEW YORK FOR TWELVE MONTHS, 


—— 1864-65 ——__. ———_-—-1865-66-———- —- 
Total Total thrown Total Total thrown 
imports. on market. imports, on morket. 

Six months............ eWaver ies. $79,767,221 $69,201,651 $147,730,367  $135,457,584 
10,620,117 11,711,178 30,109,830 27.219, 868 

11,473,668 11,472,456 30,692,557 26,560,301 

16,012,373 13,602,088 26,204,$ 24,224,680 

14,174,464 14,369,609 24, 810, 605 23.269,391 

12,876,109 17,688,145 28, 818,447 23.973, 558 

16,855,321 15,842,455 22,736,652 20,652,484 


Total 12 months $ eeseeseeees  $806,133,368 
Deduct specie 1,890, 2,251,644 


Total merchandize for 12 months, $159,888,842  $153,977,582 $303,881,724  $280,358,816 
The following statement gives the totals for the year ; 








FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FISCAL ‘EAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


1864-65. 1865-65, 
Entered for consumption 39, $65,189,115 $175,849,845 
do warehousing 459,76 $2,206,122 112,356,494 
ONG oi ican bis cone ceseneesccdescevestecs . * bey 108 10,602,200 12, (23,741 
Specie and bullion .... 099,057 1,890,431 2, 1, 644 


Total entered at port $224,967.045  $159,888,842 $303, 82 1, 724 
Withdrawn from warehouse » 63,095,973 (6,267,862 88,891,375 


From the above, it will be observed that the total imports this year were $303,881,- 
724, against $159,888,842 last year, showing about the same increase for the year as 
for the last six months. We have classified this statement, and give the figures be- 
‘low, showing the imports of dry goods and general merchandise separ tely ; 





DESCRIPTION OF IMPORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNK 80. 


1863-64. 1864-65. 1865-66. 
Dry goods $83,234,966 $47,963.508  — $136.075,645 
General merchandise. 149,623,022 110,034,903 165,554,435 
Specie and bullion 2,099,057 1,890,431 2,251,644 


Total imports... $234,967,045  $159,888,842  $303,881,724 
CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 
The following table gives the customs receipts at this port for the eleven months: 


R' CEIPTS FOR CUSTOMS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORE. 


1864. 1865. 1866. 

$35,042,°76 45 $24,473,902 73 «$65,007,328 ST 
536 09 4,231,737 47 12,437.474 16 
4,791,247 10 12,008,273 74 

py oes by 11,173,154 62 

6,309,994 10.950, 896 7 

8,133,423 a8 11,418,492 10 

7,837,075 84 9,559,898 38 








$61,161,079 80 $132,625,518 65 
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These figures ror 1866, it will be noticed, do not precisely agree with those we re- 
ceived last menth from Washington, and published in the August Macazine, page 152. 


EXPORTS. 


The imports as given above are stated, of course, in their foreign gold value, freights 
and duty not added, while the exports of merchandise are given io their currency 
values. This fact should be remembered in comparing the increase of exports with 
the increase noted in our imports. At the same time, as affecting the balance of 
trade, we must also remember the exports of cotton from Southern ports, which have 
beeu for the year over 1,000,000 bales ; this, at 8150 (specie) per bale (which, we 
think, is a fair average), would show an export value from the Southern ports of 
cotton alone of $159,000,000 in gold. This item plainly indicates how we have paid 
for our large imports, Below, we give the tables of exports. The fullowing is the 
comparative summary for June: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FORE'GN PORTS IN THE MONTH OF JUNE. 





1864. 1865, 1866. 
DOMOSHC PTOAUCE.. ... oo. cc ccc cece ence sncccccccese $17,996.495 $8,079,802 $9,601,089 
Fereign free goods............ccccc cece cececccccccceces 75,709 35.417 55,074 
Foreign dutiable goods..... eh pie ONS AIA KS iN He 1,282,218 131,425 606,255 
Specie and bullion..............cc eee ce ceeeeee eens eree 6,533,109 5,199,472 15,890,956 
RU cole cain a Seas cowk secs $25,887,531 $13,446,116 $26,153,374 
do exclusive of specie...... .........005 19.354,422 8,246,644 10,262,418 


The exports since Jan, 1 are as follows: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR SIX MONTHS FROM Jay. I. 








1864. 1865. 1866. 
TPOMIOGUG PIMAUCE. ... 5... ccc sec ccs scccccstsecesces $85,386,922 $68,148,767 $104,25'.136 
Foreign free goods ..........cc.ccecceseeeeee eves 357,665 634,896 458,794 
do eh bode bu nibns 444bn kas aesunpacs 4 131,855 2,143,022 8,025,987 
BHOClS BU MNMMION, ....... 0c. c csc cccecccececcceee 29,152,121 17,915,759 45,782,430 
MI sonia hic hope heb bd 08s 0 ccandesevesecns $119.028,568 $88,249,444  $153,521,347 
do exclusive of specie..........-see.05 ceeeenes 89,876,442 70,926,685 107,738,917 


The following will show the total for the twelve months from July 1 to June 30, 
jrclusive : 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 





1863-4. 1864-5. 1865-6. 
Domestic produce..........  seccce. ceeeceeececeseee $161,842,911 $184,617,834 $210,352,823 
MR ON inn occ oecccsccceevescokcestcace 838,526 2,419,689 762.643 
do dutiable ......... .. Sk Wuteeiueaowkw sees 6,244,339 15,835,262 4,323,375 
Specie and bullion..................0008 cee paaabee 58,274,220 89,589,259 57,870,354 
I oie ae oa veda vo'sd codecs ccaadee se $227,199,996 $242,462,044 $273,309,185 
do exclusive of specie..........-... cece cece eens 168,925,776 202,872,785 215,438,831 


We thus see a total currency value of exports at this port for the year of $215,488,831+ 
against $808,881,724 in foreign gold values of imports. If to these exports, however, 
we add the value of the cotton exports from the Southern ports, we have a very 
different balance. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Commercial! and monetary affairs for August—Rates for loans and discounts—Course of Consols 
and Five-twenties » London—Prices Railroad and other Stocks—Course of Exchange— 
Prices of Governments—Coupon vs. Registered Bonds—Price of Gold each day—Treasure 
Movement, etc. 

August has not been characterized by that general commercial activity which 


was anticipated The common supposition that. having now done with war, we 
should witness a return to the course of commercial affairs current in former 
times, has not been realiz-d. The Southern and Southwestern demand for goods 
has not been forchcoming early in August, as in bygone years, for the very ob- 
vious reason that as buyers from the South can operate only for cash, they are 
compelled to defer their purchases as late as possible. City merchants do not 
appear to have anticipated this very reasonable course of affairs, but prepared 
for the Fall bu-iness with the opening of August, and have consequently suffered 
disappointment, but without inducing any panicky tendency ‘The very satis. 
factory prospects of the Western crops have created confidence in an ultimate 
large demand for goods from that section, which has sustained the markets for 
dry goods and general merchandize. Under this improved tone there has been a 
general increase of business during the latter half of the month, and the Fall 
trade may be said to be now fairly inaugurated, with the prospect of better re- 
sults than were at one time anticipated. Buyers, however, are actuated by a 
spirit of caution consonant with the natural tendency toward a decline in value- ; 
and manufacturers would err were they to construe the prevailing tone of busi- 
ness as encouraging a large production of goods. Their true policy is to pro- 
duce moderately, thereby supporting the value of their products and forcing down 
the price of the raw materials, the point at which the decline in values should 
properly commence. 

The course of monetary affairs has been toward extreme ease. The Treasury 
has disbursed nearly 11 milhons of interest upon the second series of Seven-thirty 
notes, and over 60 millions in the payment of the Temporary Loan, of which 
about 34 millions has been paid out in this city. ‘This has prevented the u-ual 
tendency toward a stringent money market at the close of August, arising from 
the Western demand for currency for moving the grain crops, and at present de- 
mand loans average the low rate of 4 per cent. Perhaps at no former period has 
there been experienced in this city such a superabundance of unemployed funds, 
This condition of affairs is the more remarkabie considering that as bill credits 
are stil] on a very contracted scale, there is the more occasion for the use of cur 
rency ; for it is an accepted rule in monetary science that the curtailment of one 
form of credit involves a more extensive resort to some other. Below we give 
the current rates for accommodation each week during the month : 





RATES OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 

Aug.3. <Aug.10. <Aug.17%, Aug.24. Ang. 3i. 

Call loans........-+06 -4@5 4@5 8@4 8@4 38@4 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage. . -6@7 6@7T7 6@7 6@7T 6@T 
A 1, endorsed bills, 2 mos 54@- 54@- B5I@- S54@- 51@- 
Good endorsed bills, 38 & 4 mos..... 6@7 6@7 54@ 6 5 @ &4 5464 
" single names... 7 @8 7@S8 63@ 74 64@ 74 64@7 

cine grades,.... cocceeesel @I5 10 @15 10 @I5 10 @I5 1d @l5 
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This extreme ease in the money market market has been coincident with a re. 
laxution of the protracted severe stringency at London, and the results flowing 
therefrom have been important in their bearing upon such securities as are com- 
mon to both centres. On the 16th the Bank of England reduced its rate of dis- 
count to 8 per cent., and later 10 6 per cent. he immediate result was to en 
courage transactions in American securities ; and Five-twunty bonds, which, on 
the 1st, were quoted 68, were yesterday 73}; while Illinois Central shares rose 
5}, and Erie common stock 54. This advance has been accompanied by an 
uousually large shipment of bonds to London and the Continental cities, some 
important amounts having been, for the first time, sent to Paris, with a view to 
their being introduced upon the Bourse. There can be little doubt that the 
amount of Five-twenties sent to Europe during August exceeds the total returned 
here in connection with hostilities in Germany. The supply of the bonds of 
1862 has been so heavily drawn down, and the price has consequently advanevd 
so largely, that the issues of 1864 and 1865 have been sent abroad during the 
past week, though, we believe only for private investment. It is a graytifying 
evidence of the increasing confidence abroad in the credit of the United States 
Government tbat one of the first results of peace in Germany, and of the close 
of panic in London, should be an enlarged demand for our bonds. The fol.ow- 
ing have been the daily quotations for Consols end American securities on the 
London Exchange during August ; 


COURSE OF CONSOLS AND AMERICAN SECURITIES AT LONDON -aUeUstT, 1866, 












































Cons| Am. securities Cons} Am. securities, 
Date. for |U. 8.!Ill.C.| Erie Date. for |U 8. 11,C. Erie 
mon. |5-208|sh’s. | shs. mon. |5-20s'sh’s. |sh’s, 
seitainiten cist eindeenniiniett |. <ainiemeaptivo oa enbesdepianiety —-\-—- 
Wednesday........... 1 88% | 68)g| ....| ....|/Saturday........... -18; 8834| 68 | 753g) 42% 
Thursday ............ 2 693g| 743y| 43 ||Sunday............... : ee BPE Weise 
BET ci tcwhvccveces 3 87% RS SP 15 | 42% 
Saturday ............. 4| 87% Th| 4434 
Sunday .......... Ras | ae Tig) 45 
Monday....... TL eye 6| 87% 78 | 444 
PONG ss cavevscosece q) 87% Fig) 4436 
Wednesday... ..... 8) 87% Ti%| 44% 
hureday .... eoes OF 8TH ‘. nn 
i re 10| 8734 78 45% 
Saturday............. 11) 87% 78%| 453, 
tNdAY.... ......008- : eee 783g | 453¢ 
Monday.............. 13] 87% 7934| 453% 
Tuesday.............. 14) 68 3%| 7434) 46 
Wednesday .......... 15) 87%| 68 le -—- 
Thursday ............ 16| 87%| 68 | 75 | 423|\Highest................ "3341 T9%| 46 
“teeta 17| 88 | 6835] %5 | 42% ||Lowest....... .....e0.. Sti | 68 | 7434] 4036 


























The foreign demand for Five-twenties has been accompanied by a large home 
demand for investment, created by the abundance of idle capital, in which all 
Government securities have sympathised, producing a gencra) advance in prices, 
Sixes of 1881 have advanced from 109% to 1133; old Five-twenties from 108% 
to 113%, Ten-forties from 99 to 103}; and Seven-thirties, Ist series, from 104 
to 107%. The high premium on go'd produced by speculative operations, by 
preventing the price of gold from following the appreciation in the credit of the 
Government, hus tended to force up the price of national securities. Below we 
give the sale prices at the New York Stock Exchange of Government securi- 
ties, represented by the closing sale each day during the month of Aug. 1836 : 
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PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AUGUST, 1866. 


Day of -—-6’3, 1881.--~ 6's, 5-20 yra.— —b5's, 10-40 yrs.— —7-30's, ly’r 
month. Cc R Coup. eg. Coup. Reg. 1867. —_certif. 
Wednesday 1 ‘ 108 an 4 et 
Thursday .. 


99 
99g 


9935 


y...14 
Wednerday 15 
Thursday ..16 
Frida 17 
Saturday.. 18 
Sunday ....19 
Monday .. 20 
Tuesday .21 
Wednesday 22 
Thureday . .23 
Friday .....24 


Tuesday... 28 

Wednesday .9 

Thursda, ..30 SE Gis ele 11247 a 
Friday ..... 31 p 112 P 9834 
Opening. .... f ! 108K f 9534 
Highest ..... $ 2 113% ! 983% 
Lowest..... f { 1081¢ 105 99 9534 
Closing 9 112 P 9834 


The following are the closing quotations of the leading stocks on Frid ay of the 


last seven weeks : 
July 13. _™ 20. July 27. Aug. 10. Aug. 17, Aug. 24. Aug. 21 
mies 6 7 


Cumberland Coal........ 63% 47% 47% 47k 
Quicksilver PUA 4946 51 494 
Canton Co. 53 52g meee peaks 52g 
Mariposa pref .. lg 263¢ : eee era's “8 
New York Central 104% 106 104% 1034 
i ; ; 641% 587 69% 6954 3 
120 3 121 Dies os ce 
¢ 11134 p 11253 11534 , 1134 
Michigau Southern... .. 235 833% 5g 86 8534 84% 
Michigan Central........ sea 110 110% 11 112 
Cleveland and Pittsburg . é 84% 3 87% 873¢ % 86 
Cleveland and Toledo.... 11234 i 116% 116 } 1154 
Norihwestern 35 5g 8534 3 86% 8545 64 85% 
“6 preferred. . 5 64% 7 6754 67% +" 675 
Rock Island . 97 9939 336 10634 107 ( 1083 
Fort Wayne 101.4% 1034 105%% 104% 4 104% 
Illinois Ceutral 44 xd.120 1223 12234 12256 2314 1234 


The robbery of Government bonds in this city during the past month has 
given rise to considerable discussion, and surprise bas been expressed that so 
large a part of our national debt should be in the unsafe form of coupon bonds, 
liable to be destroyed by fire, lost by accident, or purloiwed by thieves. We 
might suppose, at first sight, that the registered bonds being safer, would bring 
a larger price in the market. But this is not so. However contrary to antece- 
dent probability the reverse is true, as a glance at the Stock Exchange report 
will show. For the first time in the history of the Government, a singular 
anomaly has during the Jast week in August been exhibited, of a difference of 
four per eent. between the quotations for registered United States bunds and 
coupon bonds of the same issue. Intrinsically, the two species of bonds are of 
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the same value ; for they draw the same rate of interest, mature at the same time, 
and the coupon bonds may be converted into the registered bonds at the will of 
the owner, who has only to take the trovble of sending them to Washington for 
that purpose. There are several points suggested by this anomaly which merit 
examination. 

As to the immediate cause of it there is no doubt at all. The bonds in which 
it exists are known as the old Five-twenties of 1862, which are so exclusively 
cealt in in Euroye that no other species are good delivery in fulfiilments of con- 
tracts. The bonds of 1865, which are really more valuable, as they have three 
years longer to run, are not as yet known in the European market, though av 
effort is making to get them introduced there. Hence it is that the orders from 
abroad run exclusively on the old Five twenties, and, of course, registered bonds 
are useless for exportation, coupon bonds being alone negotiable abroad. Now, 
it is easy to see that when from any circumstance a very lively foreign demand 
springs up for our bonds, the coupon old Five-twenties wil} exclusively be called 
for, and, the supply im market being limited, their price will go up, while that of 
the other bonds may be either stationary or will at least be less lively in their 
upward movement. The old bonds have soid as high as 114 daring the recent 
excitement, while the highest price of the more valuable bonds of 1465 was 
about 110. 

This, however, is not quite the whole of the case. We have explained why 
the bonds of 1862 seil higher just now than those of 1865; but why should the 
coupon bonds of 1862 sell higher than the registered? Are not the registered 
bonds available for export purposes by being sent to Washington to be exchang- 
ed for coupon bonds? ‘The answer is that they are not so available. ‘The law 
allows you to convert your coupon bonds into registered bonds, but ii makes no 
provision for the reverse process of converting registered bonds into coupon. 
This unnecessary disability is much complained of, and not unjustly. An effort 
will be made at the next session of Congress to get a new enactment passed 
removing these incongruities of the existing statutes regulating this important 
question of the reciprocal conversion of coupou and registered bonds into each 
other. 

There are other reasons for a change in the law besides those we have referred 
to. And of these, one of the chief is the safe-keeping of bonds. The recent 
heavy robberies of securities show how necessary it is to prevent the thief from 
negotiating stolen securities. But this is impossible with the ordinary coupon 
bonds, which are payable to bearer ; for the courts bold that such a bond passes 
from one holder to another just as freely as a bank note or gold eagle. A bona 
fide purchaser, in good faith and in the ordinary course of business, has a clear 
title to a bond which may have been formerly stolen, even against the man from 
whom it was stolen. In the case of a horse, the owner may seize it wherever 
found, but not so with a bond payable to bearer. This, if lost, is irrecoverable 
by so summary a process. 

The only absolute security for the owner of a coupon bond is to have it ex- 
changed for a registered bond. If he loses it, nobody but himself can draw the 
interest when due, nobody but himself can claim the principal at maturity. The 
safety is thus as comple as, in the nature of things, human care and legislative 
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arrangements can make it. But there is another difficulty. Suppose the owner 
of a registerd bond wants to convert it back again. He cannot do it, and this 
very circumstance prevents many persons from converting their coupon bonds, 
for the latter are more easily bought and sold. If you wish to sell a coupon 
bond, all you have to do is to deliver it to the buyer, to get your money on the 
spot, and the transaction is closed. With a registered bond, there is the delay 
of sending it to Washington for transfer, and, for two months of every year, you 
canvot even do this, for the books close during the months of April and October, 
preparatory to the May and November payment of interest, and in the interval 
you cannot transfer your bonds to a purchaser on the Government books. This 
difficulty has been met by an assignment in blank, as it is termed, which really 
takes away for the time being the special security of the registered bond, as a 
fraudulent holder might avail himself in the blank assignment which you have 
signed, and might thus be enabled probably to sell the bond. Rather than sub- 
mit to these inconveniencies, most persons prefer to hold the coupon bonds. 

Now it has been suggested that these and other inconveniences attaching to 
the ownership of registered bonds might be obviated by having the transfer books 
kept in New York. Nine-tenths of the business in Government securities is 
done in this city, and it is obviously for the convenience of the people, for the 
interest of bond-holders, and, therefore, for the interest of the Government, that 
the transfers should be made here, instead of at a place so far removed as Wash- 
ington from the great metropolitan centre of trade, finance and commerce. As 
to the foreign purchaser of United States securieties, we can do nothing to pro- 
tect him from the losses and incertitude incident to the possession of coupon 
bonds ; but in the case of our own citizens we must, for we can, protect them. 
And it seems to us that one of the best means of doing this is to induce them to 
prefer registered to coupon bonds by some such expedient as we have sug: 
gested. 

The total amount of Government bonds sold at the the Stock Exchange during 
August amouts to $10 987.850, and of Treasury notes $2,577,000 ; which, though 
not varying mat: rialiy irom the transactions in July, is yet very largely in excess 
of the average monty transactions. 

The course of exchange during the month bas tended steadily downward, under 
the large exports of bonds, which have kept the supply of bills steadily in ad- 
vance of the demand. The imports for the month bave materially exceeded the 
exports, even including the shipments of securitics ; from which it is occasional- 
ly argued that, the balance of trade being against us, exchange should rule 
higher. It is, however, overlooked that our exports to Great Britain are usually 
paid for promptly, while our imports are upon four to eight months’ credit. At 
the close of the month bills on London and Paris range 3@3% per cent. below 
par of exchange. The foliowing table shows the daily fluctuations in bankers 
bills (long) on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Bremen, Hamburg, and Berlin at 
New York for August : 
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COURSE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR AUGUST. 
London, Paris. Amsterdam. Bremen. Hamburg, Berlin, 
cents for centimes centsfor centsfor centsfor cents for ; 
. banco. thaler. | 


Days. 54 pence. for dollar. florin. rixdaler, M 
BD ijrcsscsecsss 10736@108% 173g ig TT GY 8%@37 2 @73 
eee gos 1076 @108 525 173 is TT @T9 864@3% 72 @73 
reese Dyiinvasvseae pets 1tg 40 tT? @ 86 @3t WM @i2xX 
Minssesveees wneees + 1WTR@US 52% @lty 40 im TT G9 8 @3T TW @I2% 
%% @B% 36 @abK 12 @iI2K 
TT @B% 86 @364% %2 @ir¥ 
Tt @i8% 36 i 12 @I24 
TT @i3% 36 4 2 @RY 
WK@B3s BNO" T14@2 


eee ee ee ee 


2g 

ig T64@IS 22B»@36y TT @i2 
64@7S8 3 @3 Wy@iIy¥ 
Wx@is 8 @36 We@1K 


Oe ee eee eee eee ee) 














T66@78 35 @36 WY@TI1¥W 

T64@TI 35 @36 69%@i0% 

6@T 35 @36 69%@70% 

W6~@IU¢ 86 @86 694%@0% 

% @i7 3 @36 6H9¥@UWK 

% @it 8 @35% 696G@Ww 

535 % @'636 35 @36 693¢@70 

540 4@39% 5 T63¢ 35 @35% 684@70 

Tee isae hdbkieesckhs 105%@'07 540 532 B9%4@30% T6346 3 @35% 6436 @70 
Wii nase ne ns 105%@106% 545 @535 389 @40 % @bK BMR@I 684@QH¥ 
eva yikckbacck 4ncne 1053¢ @106 545 @535 389 @40 % @bK Bk@QIABY 68 @bd 
MP Li senaneecehaeks 105%@108% 545 @bi7 39 @d4i "5 @79 34%4@37 68 @3 
MD Seka vixcussscss . 107% @1093 525 @50T~ 40 @42 TT @9 86 @38IW 72 @bK 
DO SE ORE! 107 110 205 @50tg 40 @42% 77 YW 84Q@3TK 3 @iI5 
DME facies kerk cies 108%@1097% 520 10 40% @42% 84 86 @aiy T1 @T4 
WE A oes chaos suas 106%@108%  B8IK@S11K B9%Q@41 WHGRK 3 @64 69“@uy 
Ped occu en kak 1066@108% 530@ 518% 40 OAL Ti @I8% 354@36% W@W 

ane Soe eey 10TK@108% BR2wWO5IT 404%@41 7 @19 BwK@36K WHWO@TLY 
Jan ..... eaigedaoaey 108 @l109% 5234%@515 40%4@41 % @9w 36 @36% 1 @iU1% 
8 months..... -. 1065¢@109% 545 @50TW 39 @4z% TH @SOK MY@IIwK H8K@DM 


The gold market bas been subject to violent fluctuations, owing to a specula- 
tive combination for making gold scarce and forcing up the premium. 

The prospect of an importation of gold from abroad and the maturing of in- 
terest upon Ten-forty bonds on the lst of September have induced the clique 
holders to realise upon their coin, and the market closes easier. ‘The following 
are the daily quotations for gold for the month of August : 


COURSE OF GOLD FOR AUGUST. 












































#| 414/32 “1212! # 

‘a ° 8 a 4 o 5 

Date 2) | El 8 Date. S|», El 8 

Ol Rin Ol (Ol Bl als 

Wednesday...,. ..... 11149 |149 |149%/1495;|/Monday ............. 20 148% 1483, | 14844 |1483¢ 

UPAdUy..... cee cees 2/1483 !149%4 |147%'148 ||Tnesday..........--- Q1/1474¢ | 14834 14734 | 1473, 
URE isikc inci nc cinic 8) 148% |1483¢ |1473¢|147% || Wednesday...... «2/1474 | 149% | 14734 | 14736 
Suturday ............. 41148 |148 [147 [1473¢| Thursday............ 23/1503g 151 (149% 1503 

Sunday............... ee ARES FERN, RE Rear: 24/ 150% |1503¢/143 [148 

Monday... ....... 6)1473g|148 114714 |147%| |Suturday............- 25,147%!148 [147 |147 
Tuesday.............. 7)147%% (148 |1473¢|147% ||Sunday .............. 26|..... RROES GRE ants 
Wednesday.......... . 8148 |149 |148 |148%%|;Monday...... ...... 27) 14636 | 14834 |146 34 |1489¢ 
Thursday,............ 91148% '148% | 1483 |14834||Tuesday............. 98 14834 |1493¢ |14834 | 14834 
Tee 10} 148% | 1483¢ 14834 |148%% || Wedneaday.......... 29} 148% | 14874 |148% | 14834 
Saturday ............. 11/14834/149 (14834 \148%||Thuraday..... . ....380)148 [14834 |1473¢ | 14794 
Sanday........... BES S| OER DA ae PPO oo oi ccecs seus 81/147 % |147% 14734 | 1473¢ 
Monday .............. 13] 14934 | 1493¢ 14944 |1491¢ aaa Watt SRA isa 
Tuesdfy. ........ ... 14]1493¢ 115044) 1493¢ | 15034 || Anguet,1866............ 149 [1524 |14635|1473 
Wednesday........... 1516034 |152 |1503¢/151%|| ** 1865............ 1443¢| 145 (14014 114434 

Thursday......... ... 16) 15136 |15234/1513¢/152%) || ** = 1864............ 255 | 26134 | 23134 1238 
Hen Oe see prac uae ob 171513 15154 ,150%¢|1513¢/] “ = 1863............ 129% | 12834 | 12244 | 12734 
Saturday... .......... 18]151 |151 |14834|14944]; “* 1862........... 115% 11644 11356 1153 

Sunday............... SREY coe Pan wee: See nthe 100 |100 {100 [100 
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The Treasure Movement at New York weekly, and the amount in Banks at 
the close of exch week since January 1, has beer as follows: 


TREASURE MOVEMENT FoR 1866, 


Receipts. rg oo —-—————— Sub-Trreasu Tn banks 
from Customs Interest -—Gold Certificates— atclose 
California. countrin. receipts. payments, issued. returned. of week, 

02% $2,107,341 $3,597,240 $3,122,440 $1,34,8832 $15,778,741 

: 2,334,694 1,130,789 3,206,180 15 194 16,852,568 

685,894 2: 754,369 Du, 162 2,706,400 1 641 15,265.3% 

656,812 8,226,040 13,106,758 

292,568  3'347,422 "423 10,937,474 

4: 3,409 8,251, 734 785 10,129,906 

445,489 2,893,008 10,308,758 

560,193 14,213,351 

75,453 


17,181, 13@ 
556,284 16,563 237 
236,671 15,015,242 
170,297 13,945,652 
3,500 11,930,262 
216,842 11,436,295 
122,428 11,035,129 
117,312 
%3,880 
1,247,249 
1,072,820 j 
8,763,295 
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10,914,997 
13,470,402 
13,595,465 
19,376,929 
28, 58,093 
15.821, 663 
11,217,305 
8,504,096 
7,797,218 
9,865,266 
12,451,684 
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117,990 
787,332 
Siace Jan 1........ $26,266,616 52,882,448 89,040,605 29,136,479 10.,827,140 79,221,868 $ 





The following table, compiled from the records for the past eight months of 
the current year, and for the same months of the previous seven years, slows 
the general results of the import and export of treasure at this port : 


-——— -—New Supply. — Exports to —-—Excess of-—— 
Months, &c. ................ California. Foreign. Total. for. Bagg Sapply. Export. 
$72,771 $1,558,087 $2,7 36 $ p 
172,122 3,775,142 1,807,030 i 
285 854 4.244.145 1, "O45, 039 
161,817 1,701,138 588 875 
393,073 4,385,221 23,744,194 
94,549 1,936,820 15,890,956 
123,592 6,875,261 5 5,801, = 
_ 161,819 4,588,978 


wi 602,674 $1,465,097 $29,617,771 $53, 171,740 $.. 

11,711,304 1,501,235 13,212,539 20,175,143 

TIT 118001924 9.576.295 32:100.464 

8.854.053 1,149,890 10,003.943 29,366,111 

16,013,733 "823,259 16,836,992 39,748,220 

25,421,160 33,955,71g 59,376,878 3,264,058 56,112,S20 

22,601,043 896,932 23,497,975 35,697,641 

ones -. 25,181,545 1,649,501 26,780,846 47,658,179 
The receipts of gold from California for the month amount to $4,427,659, and 
from foreign ports to $161,316, making a total new supply of $4,588,978 against 
a foreign export of $1,587,851 ; so that there has been a gain at this port of 
$3,001,127 for the month. According to cable advices, there is now in transit 
about $1,500,000 of gold from London for New York, indicating a course of 


exehanges which may add materially to the supply of coin upon the market. 
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New York City Bank returns—Returns of the Boston and Philadelphia Banks. 


We give below the bank returns of the three cities. 


It will be seen that the 


specie in New York is at a lower point than ever be‘ore : 


NEW YORK CITY BANK RETURNS. 








Dat Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Legal Tend’s. Ag. clear’ 
Jan. | . 1806... a ERT $15,778,741 588,428 $195,482,254 $71,617,487 $370,617 38 
BE 234,938,193 852, 19,162,91 197,766,999 73,019,957 608,082,837 
bes 30. cue ien 239, 337.726 15,265,327 20,475,707 198,816,248 72,799,892 538, 949, 811 
ct. eS 240.407. 836 13,106,759 20,965, 195.012,454 70,319,146 516, 323,672 
Feb. 3........ 242,510,382 10,937,474 21,494, 191,011,695 68,796,250 508.569, 128 
| Re . 242, 608, 872 10,129,806 22,240,469 188.701.4638  68.436.013 493,431,032 
wae ee 243.068. 252 10,308, 758 22,983. 274 189,777,290 64,802,980 471,886,751 
. , 776. 14,213,351 22,959,918 183,241,404 61,602,726 497,150,087 
235,330,412 17,181,130 22,994,086 181,444,378 58,760,145 526,539,959 
233,068,274 16,563. 23,033,237 180,515,881 64,341,802 594,204,912 
283,517,378 15,015 242 23,303,057 185,438, 707 68,402,764 579,216,509 
234,500,518 13,945,651 28,243,406 185,868,245 69,496,033 593,448,864 
237,316,099 11,930,392 23,736.534 188,554,592 72,158,099 529,240,640 
242.643,753 11,486,295 24,127.051 189, 094.961 71,445,0 5 602,315,748 
244,009,839 11,035, 129 24,533,981 193,153,469 73,910,370 578,537,853 
242 067.063 9,495,463 24,045,857 196,808,878 77,6 2,688 535,834,778 
245,017,692 8,243,937 377,280 202,718,574 80,589,022 545,339,668 
23,974,134 10 914,997 25,415,677 210,373,303 81,2 4,447 603,556,177 
257,621,317 13,970,402 24,693,259 217,552,853 85,040,659 523.093,538 
255,690, 13,595,465 25,159,864 217,427,729 85,710,107 67,342,488 
257,969,593 19,736,929 26,223,867 208,977,905 73,829,947 713,575,444 
250,959,022 21,858,093 26,244, ~: 198,12: ,289 69,188, 92 713,575,444 
249,538,959 15,821,663 25,967,253 202,503,949 74,628,674 633,656,381 
247,301,547 11, 217.35 25,887,876 202,415,673 79,179,304 613,698,301 
248,436, 8,504,096 585,394 201,969,288 80,840,578 696,447,630 
250,884,168 7.197.218 26,706,622 204,357,272 81,882.640 568,842,490 
257,534,85 9.865.266 = 27,296,530 205,799,611 79,541,688 511,182,914 
259,133,434 12,451.684 27,804,172 207,160,043 75.541, 977 637.655, 787 
255.965,0 10,860,147 27,579,020 213,049,079 80,524,992 598.705, 726 
256,612,071 9,701,046 27,249,812 214,582,926 84,705,814 430,324,808 
256.808, 17 9,448,900 27,311,549 214,156,705 86,235,079 523,2 6,814 
258,262,063 8,424,209 a7. 523.522 214,232,263 86,861,834 494,510,975 
261 951.924 7,545,513 27,796,904 214,310,576 84,800,071 5°4.655,346 
35,901,065 6,884,077 27,958,464 218,119,450 86,283,483 617,950,320 
The returns of the Philadelphia Banks have been as follows : 
PHILADELPHIA BANK RETURNS. 
ate. Legal Tenders, Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
SO B 2OOB sock si cee vinsesces “811, 181,229 $45,941,001 $890,822 $7,226,369 $35,342,306 
Pe MeL SCEKE Ges Maat edt eove 236,320 46,774,150 983,685 7,319,528 36,618,004 
ie SE ELON Co WEEE i aeT 412 47,350,428 1,007,186 7,857,972 36.947, 700 
) | eT AE Be 17,052.559 47,254,622 1,012,980  7%411,337 36,214,653 
Oi Sse ipa as whol wasnt f 16,244,277 47,607,558 1,008,825 7,432,534 35,460,881 
ORES ES Oa pe oar ae 16,481,095 47,233,661 1,000,689 7,668,365 34,681,136 
VE PR GAE Ne ie se cbneas vee sede 16,852,737 47,249,383 996,312 7.819.599 34, 164, ove 
cad: AR RAE ARPES ENED pc eae 16,777,175 46,931,337 953,207 7,843,002 33.926 
(ck, PRI ae Apes 17,282. 602 46,865,512 1,026,408 7,732,070 5 
MMR ee a sey ee bade k ease 17,447.635 46,604,752 1,041,392 811,049 
wi Sins SEIT RE ae eae 17,292,534 46,546,878 1,055,694 8,248,100 
S| SUCHE aa Alpine 16.375,608 46,690,788 1,026,063 8,438,184 
3: (aa es 15,969,814¢  46,642.150 981,932 8,580,200 
TMi +e le ead cue nes 66 15,951,832 46,013,488 990,630 8,666,230 
oy TR SS Aer ee eae Sea 16,622,233 46,028,641 946,282 8,720,270 
Se are 18,323,759 45,114,699 949.116 8.743.396 34, 640,86 t 
i ate oe 18,660,513 45,762,733 936,876 8,761,213 35,448,955 
PR ess ee, geste ice gg 18,949,719 46,832,734 890,241 8.779.166 —36.032.862 
tS PEE ea ee ieee 19,144,660 48,006,654 912,023 8,794,348 85,987,007 
Oe eM ae las bed Pada kee vk 19,646,253 48,236,256 896,741 8,939,420 38,414,588 
ERM GAAL Ss ch cae e MeER Sods 19.648,232 48,336,567 897,913 8,918,938 87,296,645 
Ge ic SETA eee eo 19,715,093 48,036,984 867,094 8,988,742 37,078,418 
kris oes ke 21,154909 47,564,996 $90,121 9.022.553 38,189,566 
sd, SRO ath See eae 21,568,085 48,118,897 $59,633 9,007,515 88.326,934 
WORM ee oe 20,568,591 48,616,145 897,381 9,219,553 36,972,476 
; ant PY POR a ee ee 21,105,316 48,166,814 899,999 9.296.094 36,715,308 
ah og ie helm) Sameera tan 91,455,836 48,266,904 863,454 9,325,475 = 37,242,979 
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The returns of the Boston Banks are as follows: 


BOSTON BANK RETURNE. 
(Capital Jan. 1, 1966, $41,000,000.) 


$801,415 quaeeea 
1,031,327 ~~ 19,914,065 
1,029,105 
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* No returns from National Bank of Redemption. +No returns from the Traders’ Bank. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurers’ returns in the 
“Treasury Department, on the Ist of June, the Ist of August and the 1st of September, 


1866, comparatively : 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 
June 1. Aug. 1. 

5 per cent. bonds $198,241,100 $198,241,100 
6 = °F Ghee 18,323,592 18,323,592 
6 » 5 283,745,500 283,734,100 
6 ( “ — 5,20’s 695,515,000 742,829,650 
Navy Pension Fund abe 4 ds 





$1,195,825,19. $1, 242,628,442 $1 3288,322,542 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 
‘6 per cent, bonds $5,402,000 $6,042,000 $8,202,000 
Temporary Loan 124,561,486 118,665,470 45,538,000 
Certificates of Indebtedness........ 43,025,000 
3-year Compound Interest Notes 162,012,140 156,012,140 155,512,140 
3-year 7.20 notes 812,221,600 798,949,350 769,618,900 


$1,117,222,226 $1,079,668,960 $978,771,040 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED, 
‘Various bonds and notes..............000++ seseeceees $4,900,480 $4,670,160 $19,653,444 
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DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 














United States Notes............. EE Seeks Re $402,128,318 $4°0.361,.728 $399,602,592 
Fractional ey Gabud se5a4ds ss bevinch duce bie 27,334,965 26,684,139 26,483,998 
Gold certificates of deposit........ Sa seesSoueiacs seme 22,568,320 16,403,180 15,480,220 
$452,031,603 $443,449,047 $441,567,810 

ca nnisscckseskecs sees $2,799,979,451 $2, 770,416,409 $2.78: 314.836 

Coin and Currency in Treasury.................2..2. 129,691,033 187, ‘317, 333 «=—s-« 132,631,668 
Debt, less coin and currency............. ... sees... $2,670,288,368 $2,633,099, 276 $2,595,683,168 


The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately at the 
dates in foregoing table : 





June 1, Aug Sept. 1. 
MEME cS bbaEAS cee by iso saeeneesh ene unwahesneeee $50,679,958 $61, 322. ist *$76, $3, 918 
NN Ghai bees dk awn ed vos c ead ceciesuveedt¥e’ ioe 79,011,125 75,995, 206 56.297, 750 
Total gold coin and currency ..........22...0 seen sees $129,691,083 $137,317,333 $132,631,668 





THE MEXICAN FINANCES, 

The London News gives the following exhibit of the finances of the Mexican 
Empire. The political, military, and financial condition of Mexico has been 
sketched with a masterly hand by the present French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in more than one dispatch since the beginning of the year, and the facts 
constitute a full justification of the resolution announced by the French Govern- 
ment to withdraw from its intervention in Mexico. But there are certain results 
of that intervention which will remain after the final settlement of accounts 
between the two Emperors, and which greatly concern the British creditor. At 
the beginning of the year Mr. Middleton, Secretary of the British Legation in 
Mexico, sent home an approximate estimate of the amount of the revenue and 
expenditure of the Mexican Empire to be calculated on for the year 1866. We 
reprint it : 





REVENUE. 
Maritime Custom Houses... ....... Rieti ee ad is aia shell buaeaiadees $12,500,000 
Ls ok ccs sus oan so aub on bs ccd 8n006s54000d00eu0: ceedesnacce veer 5,200,000 
Direct taxes upon property in town and country... .0. 00... ccc cece cece eens eeereees 1,200,000 
Direct taxes upon commercial and industrial eutabiishmments yee teen cess eeoneees cece 250,000 
I I a hea fairs So k's bahia Abie w Chm Cwes oaman cd eh 000 6: econ ededscosvébenss 650,000 
Stamped paper, Post-office and other miscellaneous taxes.... .....-...-..sccenee 1,000,000 
iiss cnextess bodice eae Bede ss ctl vebmagaidannanman $20,800 000 

EXPENDITURE 

ee s\, ce a ue wane bawun econ cee boscdecscebessebevcdaccns $1,740,000 
Ministry of the Imperia! House............2seeccensceeseereeeeees aobaiibbcnseeeneul 30,000 
ELA dss Vea caRenG << CSN eee O Oe 6 bOdSe vind sces Whe betebbedeasee 340,000 
ie ‘* Foreign Affairs............ oe UE ae os Wonks Kah eccben oe buhaaryerecese 290,000 
- ‘** the Interior..... Se Gen ua Nea PUKE RK a Ob be «4 5e beds ce pecceeasenerisases veces 3,700,000 
sf) I RRA han bie aks wsdighbd vc eo kdss0h000keneoeecosses shen svnns sina’ ‘ 900,000 
i Aas Slo aack hcokie tess utes sietpavab paeed oe bencavackees 438,000 
* Pe Me Se Nl cd arash dacs ce is du p'tcwss bes ernogseutncdunce 12,970,000 
wd Public i ales Uebiak ad Kh ebwe eoek Che dhaemanguexecues 1.626,000 
7 Oe FLW ig bia 69s 4k es vin seg bis 6 ied cha ova bacco crcuese qn bisscesbs 3,400,000 
esc g busis's buch boot pioedeccesevensecatecns $25,434,000 


Mr. Middleton suggests that the customs revenue may produce a million dol- 
lars more than the amount stated above; but, when he expressed that opinion, 
he did not know that the French occupation, which had given such an impulse to 
consumption and importation, was about to cease. On the other hand, he points 
out that the cost of the French contingent is not included in the estimate. He 
observes, moreover, that “ owing to the little progress being made in the pacifi- 
cation of the country,” the amount set down for military expenditure will not 








The United States Debt. 


© 95... 
The returns of the Boston Banks are as follows : 
BOSTON BANK RETURN. 


(Capital Jan. 1, 1866, $41,900,000.) 
Te i. : oa——Circulation——. 


Portis gi9,007,500 $38 4 $21 4 giant 

? .) q 4 497,354 1,404,721 

1,031,327 19,914,065 i) “teers 
20,488,014 
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20... 
" 822,083 89,028,518 24, 262, 817 
* No returns from National Bank of Redemption. +No returne from the Traders’ Bank. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATIS. 


Abstract statement, as appears from the books and Treasurers’ returns in the 
“Treasury Department, on the let of June, the Ist of August and the Ist of September, 
1866, comparatively : 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 
June 1, Aug. 1. 
: per cent. bon nds $198,241,100 $198,241,100 
he seve 18,323,592 18,323,592 
: “ “ 283,745,500 283,734,100 
é. * ef 5. ve 695,515,000 742,829,650 
Navy Pension Fund .. ; sees: 8k 





$1,195,825,19. $1,242,628,442 Foor 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 


6 per cent. bonds $5,402,000 $6,042,000 $8,202,000 
Temporary Loan 124,561,486 118,665,470 

43,025,000 
3-year Compound Interest Notes 162,012,140 156,012,140 155,512,140 
3-year 7.30 notes 812,221,600 798,949,350 769,518,900 


$1,117,222,226 $1,079,668,960 $978,771,040 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED, 
Various bonds and motes........sccscscorccesceeccess $4,900,430 $4,670,160 $19,653,444 
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DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 







United States Notes.............c0ccecceeeeeeeee cece $402,128,318 $4°0.361.728 $399,602,592 
Fractional currency..............c0.sss0s ce cn ce 27,334,965 26,684,139 6.483.998 
Gold certificates of deposit........ Saseiceobuee ume Come 22,568,320 16,403,180 15,480.20 










$452, 031,603 


eregate DeDt..ccee 2. scee econ cece eceneveccees $2,799,979,451 $2,770,416,609 $2,728.3 314. 86 
oon and Currency in Treasury...................... 129,691,083 137,317.383 132, ,631,668 


Debt, less coin and currency............. ... coos. ... $2,670,288,368 $2,633,099, 276 $2,595,683,168 
The following statement shows the amount of coin and currency separately at the 
dates in foregoing table : 


$443,449,047 





$441, 567, one 























June 1. Aug. 1. Sept. 1. 
Gold Coin. Be eOCOOOO creer e teases See eesaseeeesee $50,679,958 $61, 322, 127 *$76, 333, 918 
MOET OTIEY sony cnc cctcccccacccccestsscccescscccveee “es 79,011,125 75,995, 206 56.297,750 








Total gold coin and currency ..........0...-0.eee sere $129,691,083 $137,317,333 $132,631,668 













THE MEXICAN FINANCES. 

The London News gives the following exhibit of the finances of the Mexican 
Empire. The political, military, and financial condition of Mexico has been 
sketched with a masterly hand by the present French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in more than one dispatch since the beginning of the year, and the facts 
constitute a full justification of the resolution announced by the French Govern- 
ment to withdraw from its intervention in Mexico. But there are certain results 
of that intervention which wil! remain after the final settlement of accounts 
between the two Emperors, and which greatly concern the British creditor. At 
the beginning of the year Mr. Middleton, Secretary of the British Legation in 
Mexico, sent home an approximate estimate of the amount of the revenue and 
expenditure of the Mexican Empire to be calculated on for the year 1866. We 


reprint it : 
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REVENUE. 
Maritime Custom Houses.. ....... Seka eahG UNAS Ad ehs 3Ua% 08 seanehe neebedets deasonn $12,500,000 
se pecs LZ Savas eeke casetese - sosdsovsses ..e» 5,200,000 
Direct taxes upon property in town and countr Re tana le bons ks ine gig a aint 1,200,000 
Direct taxes upon commercial and industrial establishments a 250,000 
PE CRSA. SECU yy +s bp a dhs eho bs en ahousssbsb40 e+cesceeess 650,000 
Stamped paper, Post-office and other miscellaneous taxes... ,000, 










es acd d ska bie t CAVA tihec ect secepeoteocs vebsdcescehs $1,740,000 
Ministry INL UOROD, sos oscoc ved sdascavcbsseebeececccdbeasccsicceteccsess 30,000 









ie coca Lay i  ) ibe ses BOGS CbUbe todd ccs encbdbebe cess dete $40,000 
- se sary h oh leah soa Cebbie Gada nese hudeccce vans sncw eee’ 290,000 
as ‘** the Interior..... RG esas eis e fanawes Wachee cbouserds cere veed 8,706,000 
os Neen nn ee occ pammebaaae see 0600 saa ecuaue ‘ 900,000 
7 z a ic — GEENA SR ANS TM OR et OPE DEE BE ERP By een EE 438,000 
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Mr. Middleton suggests that the customs revenue may produce a million dol- 
lars more than the amount stated above; but, when he expressed that opinion, 
he did not know that the French occupation, which had given such an impulse to 
consumption and importation, was about to cease. On the other hand, he points 
out that the cost of the French contingent is not included in the estimate. He 
observes, moreover, that “ owing to the little progress being made in the pacifi- 
cation of the country,” the amount set down for military expenditure will not 
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prove sufficient. The charges of the public debt remain to be added. They are 


as follows : 
PUBLIC DEBT. 


Interest and sinking fund on British Convention............... ereire 
Interest and sinking fand on Padre Moran Convention 
Interest and sinking fund on Spanish Convention.................... 
Interest and sinking fund on the Internal Debt 
The Government estimate of Interest ee on the Mexican Stocks 
in London, including the Deferred Bonds, and on the amounts of 
the Miramar and Paris Loans, is calculated at. 10,280,000— $12,830,000 
Unpaid balances on Laguna, Seca and Guadalajara Conductas, estimated at 150,000 
Sundry Recognized Claims. ... ..... eas tin Ts Pain Uh tees coaded va dkixedvauel «eke 
Subvention to Vera Cruz Railway. 


Total.......... +++. id ab bbc bak Ah Oe ue hey Ke 6:60 nc'en o0e sev aues veuh coves cabs 
The general result is thus stated by Mr. Middleton : 
Total Reverue 


Imperial House and the different Departments of State 
Interest on Public Debt 40,029,000 


NE iio oss caine caseaen adda nics uid cosa cus ties a er $19,220,000 

Here, then, we find the Mexican Government, in the third year of the French 
expedition, with an annual deficit nearly eyual in amount to the gross revenue. 
But this is not all. Since Mr. Middleton wrote, the French Government has 
come to an agreement with that of the Emperor Maximilian, under which the 
debt owing to France for the expenses incurred in setting up the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s throne is taken at ten millions sterling, upon which sum interest is to be 
paid at the rate of three per cent. So, then, it comes to this, that the French 
intervention which was to have regenerated Mexico, but which, in fact, has 
merely intensife! all the evils previously existing there, has saddled Mexico with 
an additional annual burden of two millions and a half sterling—a souvenir of 
the French occupation which the Mexicans will doubtless be careful to preserve. 





THE RICE CROP FOR 1866, 

Tke Charleston Daily News, in an article on the growth of rice in South Car- 
olina, gives the following estimate of the yield this year in South Carolina and 
Georgia. ‘The figures for South Carolina are * prepared after,making careful in- 
quiries in the different districts, while those for Georgia are estimated simply : 


ESTIMATE OF THE RICE CROP IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA FOR 1866. 
Clean rice, 
Waccam:w, Pee Dee and Santee districts , tierces 12,000 
Cooper River district 3,000 
Pon Pon, Askepoo, Combahee, and vicinity . ; 
Savannah Back River, amount to come to Charleston......... pa 
SII co inicencdecsonivcceaesteus isictsepbvecdscasubsvesdeveescsppuees ones 


Cy Rn EP eee dics chav bdk anon ubscuuobkes KERIO Cet a kee yes eaanceeer ene ‘83,000 
There is, perhaps, a limited amount planted on the Cape Fear River. North 
Caroliva, and some inland rice produced in the interior ; the latter will, to a cer. 
tain extent, if the price keeps up, be brought to this market by railroad, but the 
above estimate will not be much changed by these elements, The dangers now 
are an equinoctial gale, and bad work during harvest. ‘T’o show our readers the 
complete prostration of this branch of agriculture by the war, we give the re- 
ceipts at this point during the years ’59 and ’60, and ’60 and 61, and the same 
for ’65 and ’66, and conjecturally for’66 and '67: 
Receipts at Charleston from the Sep. 1, 1859, to 31st Aug., 1860................. tierces 154,970 
Receipts from Sep. 1, 1860, to August 31, 1861 126,269 


Receipts from September 1, 1865, to August 31, 1866 
Estimated for 1866 and 1867 
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SHARK FISHING IN NORWAY. 


Among the officia! reports lately published in England occurs a brief account 
of the shark fishery as at present carried on by the Norwegian fishermen along 
the coast. This fishery has not attracted the attention in the southern part of 
the country which it deserves, not from the scarcity of fish, but the deficiency of 
appliances and absence of that experience which is considered necessary to suc- 
cess. <A prevailing opinion, however, exists tliat, if properly prosecuted, it 
would become equally as lucrative in the south as it has proved to be in the 
north. The vessels employed in it generally range from 25 to 35 tons. manned 
with a crew of six men. They lie at anchor on the banks, with 150 to 200 
fathoms water, by a grappling weight about 2 cwt, with a warp about 300 
fathoms in length, and about four to five inches in circumference. A box perfo- 
rated with holes, or acanvas bag ccntaining the residuum or refuse blubber, after 
the oil has been extracted by boiling, is attached to the line not far from the 
bottom, near the grappling ; globules of oil are found to ooze out, or to percolate 
through the holes, or bag and to float away in the continuous stream, serving as 
a decoy, ina sim‘lar manner as the cod-roes are applied in France, where they 
are thrown into the sea as ground bait to attract the sardines. Led by this 
etream, the sharks are guided to the main bait, which is attached to a thin iron 
chain, of from one to two fathoms in length. This is fastened to a line of about 
the thickness of the stem of a common tobacco pipe. At the end af the chain 
the hook is fastened, which is usually of the siz: of » salmon gaff, and is baited 
with some kind of fish, or, what is preferable, about a pound of seal blubber. 
On hooking the shark, he is hauled to the surface ef the water by the aid of a 
single purchase. Each vessel is furnished with four of these, two on each side. 
The line, being small, is only calculated to bring the fish to the level of the 
water ; his nose is then hauled a little above the surface, and a smart blow is im- 
mediately struck, by which he becomes stunned. A large hook at the end of # 
pole, attached to a strong tackle, is then driven into the fish, and by this means 
he is hoisted on deck. The belly is cut open, and the liver taken out, a hole is 
made in the stomach for the purpose of inflating it with wind, which done, the 
hole is again tied up, and the fish got into the water, and permitted to float 
away. The length of the fish varies from ten to eighteen feet. The value de- 
pends upon the size, quantity, and quality of the livers, which yield from ove- 
half to two barrels, or from fifteen to sixty gallons of fine oil each. 

The result of a fishery carried on in open boats depends greatly on the wind 
and weather. When a boat’s crew obtain from two to four barrels of liver they 
are satisfied. Under favorable circumstances, however, they obtain from seven 
to eight ; and if, during the course of the winter, they can get from forty to fifty 
barrels, the catch is considered a good one. Besides the liver, when the fish can 
be towed to the shore, the flesh is converted into food for the cattle, when a 
scarcity of dried fish heads, which are prepared for that purpose, arises. It is 
occasionally used also as human food, but then as “ rakling.” which is prepared 
by being cut up into long strips and wind-dried in the open air, or buried in tke 
ground until partially decomposed, when it is taken up and prepared in a pecu- 
liar manner, so as to become edible and fit for human food. It requires, how- 
ever, (says Mr. Cowe) an Arctic stomach to digest it. 
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SUBMARINE CABLES OF THE WORLD, 


The following is a complete list of submarine cables now in successful working 
order, the insulated wires for which were manufactured by the Gutta-Percha Vom. 
pany of London. 

It will be -een that they are fifty-four in number, and they are in constant use. 

We give the date of the laying of the cables, the length of each of the insulated 
wires, in British statute miles, and the names of the points between which they are 
laid. 


Date. Route from fe .| Date. Route fro 
1851 Dover to Calias 27 08 | 1959 England to Isle of Man. 
853.. Denmark across the Belt ... 1859. .Suez to Jubal Island.. 
853.. Dover to Ostend 80} 1858..Jersey to Poroir, France... 
1853... 6 1859. . Tasmania to Bass — 
853..Portpatrick to Donaghadee. 25 ony -Denmark to Great Belt .. 
.. Across River Ta 2 8 860..Dacca to Pegn.......... 
..Portpatrick to Whitehead... Barcelona to Mahon. 
..-Sweden to Denmark 12 36 ..Minorca to Majorca 
.. Italy to Corsica ..Iviza to Majorca 
..Corsica to Sardinia .. St. Antonio tolviza 
-- Beypt .. N’way across Fiords 
Italy to Sicily ..Toulon to Corsica... 195 
.. Strait of Canso to Cape — .. Holyhead to Howth, Ireland 
ton, N.S 13 ..Maltato Alexandria ........ 1,535 
.. Norway across Fiords. ..... ‘ ..N. Haven to Dieppe 
Poa mouths of Danube . § .. Pembroke to Wexford 
eylon to mainland of India 2.. Firth of Forth 
taly to Sicil 8 
Englaed to Holland ..Acress River "Tay 
.. England to Hanover 280 3..Sardinia to Sicily 
.. Norway across Fiords 6 Persia Gulf. 
..5. Australia to King’s Island 140 y 
.. Ceylon to India 30 
.. Alexandria. 
.. England to Denmark 
.. Sweden to Gothland 
..Folk-tone to Boulogne 
.. Acros rivers in India 
Malta to Sicily. 


Insul. 








PETROLEUM FROM PITTSBURG. 


The following statistics show the movement of petroleum from Pittsburg. The 
opening of competing avenues to the oil regions has deprived Pittsburg of some por- 
tion of the oil trade, which, at its first discovery, nearly a:] passed throngh that 
city ; nevertheless, the statistics possess much interest : 


Di tribution of Refined Petroleum for 1862 3, 1863-4, and 1864-5, Showing Exports by Corres- 
ponding rters, for those years, by Railroad alone, to the various States, from pay 


rn. *62 Sept.°63 Sept. 64 Jan. 63 iy 63 Dec. 

to to to lg 
Mig “63, Dec. 63. Dec. ’64. Apr. 63. Mar. 64 Mar “65. 
Pennsylvania ; bbls 22,021 28,937 67,873 27.440 23,381 23,987 
Df Se Ee .° 40,364 17.121 31,392 10,634 1,188 
Maryland : 2,273 3,918 7,150 3,125 
Massachusetts 4,025 987 8,268 34: 5,401 60 
: 357 1,377 2,293 1,560 
37 1,074 569 1,878 1,485 
625 2,334 4,762 6,180 
701 2,126 * 6 1,839 1,269 


re 63 _. 64 Mar. “63. he Peg — June 65 
to to 

63. Pio "64. June "63. Sept, *6P. Sept "64. Sept °65 

59,138 16.805 4,290 62,617 40. TT 


New York ‘ 23.458 15.215 1,068 , ‘342 101,276 
I eS a ake wae see hoes 5 adie i 4,098 4,720 96 518 "427 
Massachusetts 2,588 34 110 
Ohi 99 2,013 1,132 195 
i 2,461 5,432 357 
5,072 1,227 
3,345 976 
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Total Distribution of Refined Petroleum. 
1862-3. 1863-4. 1864-5. 





To Eastern NII. 6 COR RO doses cae sceteesccatcdeccsweees 246,384 279,004 286.727 
To Western markets... ...c0.ececccceeeeeeeeeeers bahia’ é 17,5383 29,183 27,776 
ais Wi dois on vodmadsnaces vevecee © 9068,917 «808,271 814,508 


Crude Petroleum for 1862-8, 1863-4, 1864-5, showing exports by corresponding 
quarters, Vor those years, by ratiroad alone, to the various States, from Pittsburg : 
Sept. 62 Sept.°63 Sept.’64 Jan.1, Dec.1, Dec.’64 
to to to 63, to —-*63, to to 
Jan. °63. Dec. 63. Dec. 64. Apr. 63. Mar. '65. Mar.’65 


Pennsylvania. .......6-6..eee eee bbls 31,523 24,039 50,276 52,139 9,046 18,904 
New York..... came Glockhakdaencvess 12,315 7,547 195 34,428 14,194 8,500 
WERPTIIIN , oionos caincs. seen sssccecccves 4,107 9,998 17,412 10,895 7,430 11,731 
Massachusetts....... PORE AES aA ee 8,183 8,087 4,990 2,030 4 oe 
SN iano dk ena wend bess nb ae-eundeve . 67 965 251 1,210 290 1,193 
Indiana.......... banka +h palessayecke o ae 784 15 570 BA oo kas 
TIE sca cae meee. SRG hana weee ie aon 417 820 492 2,693 See). eae 
To other points..... ia ce is shies sv auee % 1,479 223 26 364 94 
Apr. 63 Mar. ’64 Mar.’65 July 63 June '64 June ‘65 
to to to to to to 
July 63. June 64. June 65. Sept. 63. Sep. 64. Sep. 65 
Pennsylvania...........0...eeeees bbls 62,090 38,765 19,453 22,451 34,322 27,790 
ine vps kale nees sacs sees 25,261 38,477 6,900 8,143 719 1,480 
IN oo ia n'a bon 650 dts ewenren nese 6,347 12,266 7,246 6,815 8,607 2,160 
PEABOACTUBOLES. . 2c cc cee cece cece 4.976 5,746 wits, 726 483 36 
Ohio........ Pe aay fhe hihi ome asin a eb ie 3,584 924 1,094 476 Sas 123 
Indiana............. econs Bienes hike 76 182 cme 10 eer state 
THINO'H. . 2.6 35.006 aa eesieekincens she's 1,477 ph ESS pats 792 eae 
540 34 owes 25 18 






3. 1863-4. 1864-5. 
To Eastern markets........ Digwhies cases enhceee cases was 288,059 214.819 166,917 


pusckesaccnecnes beneee tes ous . 5,571 2,304 
Totals.......... aietibes MAME es tain caw aed te once ewe sen Xe 300,477 220,390 169,221 








INTERNAL REVENUE DECISIONS—LICENSES AND SPECIAL TAXES, 


The following, issued by the Commissioners of Internal Revenue, explains some of 
the changes made in the Internal Revenue Law by the last Congress with regard to 


licenses . 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, ' 
WASHINGTON, July 31, 1866. 

Attention is hereby called to the changes made in the internal revenue laws relating to li- 
censes, by the act of July 13, 1866, which act goes into effect, so far as special taxes provided for 
in said act are concerned, on the Ist of August, 1866. 

Lice: ses are abolished, and a * special tax ” is substituted therefor. 

By the provisions of section 80, it becomes the duty of assessors to reassess any person, firm, 
or company holding license, for any excess of the special tax substituted theretor over the 
— yh which has been paid, from the 1st day of August, 1866, ratably, up to the Ist day of 

ay, : 

Under these provisions, persons having a license as wholesale dealers in liquor, brewers, dis- 
tillers, and proprietors of gift enterprises, will be liable 10 reassessment from the Ist day of 
August, 1866. very wholesale dealer in liquors, for instance, who has paid out $50 for h‘s 
license, will be immediately liable to reassessment for the nine months ending May 1, 1867, the 
amount of reassessment being $37.50. 

A special tax is to be assessed from the same date against distillers of burning fluid and cam- 
phene, grinders of coffee and pices, and peddlers of liquors. Peddlers travelling by public con- 
veyances are classed as peddlers of he Fourth Class. Persons whose business it is to manu- 
facture cients, snuff, or tobacco, in any form, should be immediately assessed a pony tax as 
toba conists; but where such persons now hold license as manufacturers, they will not be sub- 
ject to the special tax until the expiration of their present licenses as manufacturers, unless 
they are engaged at the same time in the manuf:cture of other articles, in such manner as to 
be liable to special tax, both as manufacturers and tobacconists. But no special tax is imposed 
upon journeymer employed in cigar manufactory. 

Persons now licensed a- tobacconists should be assessed a special tax as wholesale dealers 
when their sales exceed $25,000. 

Any person who is engaged in the manufacture o preparation for sale of any articles or com- 
pounds, or who puta up for sale in packages, with his name or trade-mark thereon, any articles 
or compounds, is liable, under the new law, to special tax as a manufacturer 
Producers of ornamental and fruit tress and charcoal, selling the same at wholesa!e, by them- 
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selves or authoriz*d egestas, at places other than the place of production, are exempt from 
special tax in respect thereof. 

All boats, barges, and flats not used for carrying passengers, not pened by steam or sails, 
which are floated or towed by tugboats or horses, aid used exclusively for carrying coal, oil, 
miuetals, or pe eng tog preducts to market, will be assessable under the new law, with an 
annual s tax from an after the expiration of the time covered by their present enrolment 
fees and tonnage duties, in lieu of such fees and duties. Such boats of a capacity exceeding 
25 tons, and not exceeding 100 tons, will be subject to a special tax of $5, and when exceeding 
100 tons, to a special tax of $10, suid tax to be assessed and collected as other epecial taxes pro- 
vided for in the act. The above special tax on boats, barges, and flais does not however, affect 
the liability of the propriet: rs to special tax as express carriers or agents when doing business 
* ogg hag paragraph 50 of section 79 of the act of June 30, 1 as amended in the act of 

u 

Wholerale dealers are required, as soon as the amount of their sales within the year exceed 
$50,000, to make monthly return of sales to the assistant assessor, and pay the tax on sales 
monthly, as other monthly taxes are paid; and in estimating the amount of sales, any sales 
made by or through another wholesale dealer, need not again be estimated and included as sold 
by the party for whom the sale was made. Wholesale dealers, now holding license, based on a 
certai amount of sales, will be liable to make monthly returns of sales as soon as their sales 
exceed th: amount named in the license ; wholesale dealers in liquor, as soon as their sales 
shall reach an amount which is less than the basis of their license by the sum of $37.500. 

The bond required of lo:tery dealers is further conditioned, by the new law, that the dealer 
will pay the tax imposed by law on the gross receipts of his sales, ai.d the managers of any lot- 
tery. now or herea ter existing, can give the bond required. 

attle brokers should be assessed on the excess of sales over $10,000, in the same manner as 
of wholesale dealers. 

Under the new law, “‘ every person (other than one h ving paid the special tax as a commer- 
cial broker, ur cattle broker, or wholesale dea er, or retail dealer, or peddler ;) whose occupation 
is to buy or sell agricultural or farm products, and whose annual saies do not exceed $10,000, is 
to be regarded a produce broker.” 

The payment of a special tax of a hotel-keeper permits the person so keeping a hotel, &c., to 
furnish the necessary food for the animals of travellers or sojourners, without the payment of 
an additional special tax as a livery-stable keeper 

Lawyers, who have _ a special tax as such, are exempted under paragraph 25 from paying 
this special tax as real estate agents. 

It the annual receipt of an insurance agent shall not exceed $100, a special tax of $5 only is 
imposed under the new law; and the paragraph relative to insurance brokers is omitted. No 
special tax is imposed by the new law for seliing tickets or contracts of insurance a.a.nst injury 
to persons while traveling. 

pothecaries. who have paid the special tax as such, are not required by the law to pay the 
tax as retail dealers in liquor, in consequence of selling or of dispensing upon phy-icians’ pre- 
scriptions the wines and spirits officinal in the Unit. d States or other national pharmacopeias, 
in quantities not exceeding half a pint of either at one time, nor exceeding in aggregate cost 
value the sum of $300 per annum. 

No special tax 1s required of a common carrier by the new law, where the gross receipts do 
not ex: eed the sum of $000 perannum. Draymen and teamsters owning only one dray or team 
will not be liable to this tax. 

By proviso to section 47 of the act of July 18, 1866, brewers are exempted from special tax as 
wholesale dealers, when selling at wholesale, even at a place other than their breweries, malt 
liquors manufactured by them. 

Manual-labor schools and colleges are exempt from special tax, as manufacturers, where the 
proceeds of the labor of such institutions are applied exclusively to the support and mainte- 
hance of such institutions (section 18). 

There is no provision in the new law for refunding license taxes where they exceed the 
special taxes provided for by said law in respect to the same business. 

No ;erson doing a business requiring payment :f special tax under the new law should be 
assessed therefor if he now holds a licen-e covering a business of the same nature, unless the 
special tax provided for exceeds the license tax, in which case the difference uf tax shvuld be 
assessed immediately. 7 

Rec: ipts tor special taxes will be furnished from this office. Nomore licenses will be furnish- 
ed. With slight alteration, receipts for special taxes may be used as receipts for license taxes 
assessed under former laws. E. A. KOLLINS. 
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Taxation in the United Kingdom: Its Levy and Expenditure, past and present ; 
being an enquiry into our | British] Financial Policy. By Str Morton Peto, 
Bart., New York, D. Appieton & Co., Publishers. 

Sir Morton Peto appears to be a writer of some claim to rank as an expositor 
of finance. Not only has he aspired to treat learnedly the entire American policy, 
but, freshly nibbling his pen, he plunges deep into the abstrusenesses of British 
taxation, as though to bring up pearls of great price from those waters. Being 
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an admirer of Sir Robert Peel, he cannot extol too highly the transcendent beau- 
ties of free trade. It has created a greater demand for manufactured goods, rais- 
ing the price of labor, and enabling the operatives to procure many articles for 
consumption which were before inaccessible. This has increased again the vol- 
ume of imports, and enabled the Government to derive from them a revenue 
greatly exceeding the amount obtained under the protective system. Thus, in 
1841, there were 1,162 articles paying duty at the Custom Houses, and the rev- 
enue from them was £21,848,845 ; whereas, in 1862, when the number had been 
reduced to 44, the revenue was £24,036.000. The extension of commerce effect- 
ed by the remission of duties afforded additional employment to the people, and 
the exports increased from £51,545,616, in 1841, to £135,842,000, in 1860. 

“ Free Trade” in the British nomenclature evidentiy signifies the exemption of 
breadstuffs aud necessaries from taxation, and the levying of duties on specific 
articles of import to such an extent as can be borne without checking their use or 
leading to contraband trade, The idea of abolishing Custom Houses does not 
appear to have any connection whatever with ‘ British Free ‘T'rade.” 

But the burden upon the British nation, instead of diminishing with their in- 
creased prosperity, bas actually increased from £48,000,000, in 1841, to £72,- 
000.000, and has become also more offensive. The income tax appears to have 
been the most unacceptable, inflicting trouble, vexation, annoyance, and offering 
an overwhelming temptation to evasion, falsehood, and even perjury. ‘I, short, 
it may be said to have injured the moral sense of the people who view offeuses 
against the ievenue lightly, and are even disposed to espouse the cause of those 
who defraud the State.” 

Meanwhile, there has been no reduction of the national debt. In 1860, there 
fell in those terminable annuities to which the people had looked as affording 
opportunity to begin; but they were absorbed in expenditure without effecting 
any saving to the country, and have only furnished a pretext for the addition of 
millions to the national debt since 1842. ‘The expenditure has increased from 
fifty to seventy millions of ponuds—$i00,000,000 in gold. 

This is “a war expenditure” increased for maintaining a war establishment in 
time of peace. Such being the fact, it would be necessary, in case war should 
actually occur, to borrow money and impose new burthens on the nation to pay 
off the interest. But permanent burthens involve taxes which fall on trade 
and industry, jeopardising the former and fettering the latter. ‘* Up to a cer- 
tain point such taxes may be borne, but they may go too fur, as the case of 
Holland has exemplified.” 

To make a revenue which shall be sufficient for the wants of a nation there 
must be, first: measures which can effect such an improvement in the condition 
of the people as will enable them to increase their consumption of taxed com- 
modities ; second, such improvements in taxation as to lighten its burthen on the 
people ; and third, retrenchment of expenditures. Accordingly, Sir Morton pro- 
ceeds in due order to analyse the several modes of taxation employed in Great 
Britain, and their specific operation. Beginning with customs’ duties, he shows 
by the example of tea how a rate of duty has been made prejudicial to com- 
merce ; and by that of tobacco how the rate of duty is prejudicial to revenue. 
The cost of tea in China does not exceed seven pence halfpenny a pound, The 
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British duty is 200 per cent upon the cost and 100 per cent on the average price 
in London. 

In New York, tea costing, after payment of duty, 78 cents a pound in cur. 
rency, and affording the importer a profit of 12 cents, yields to the broker and 
retailer the additional sum of 60 cents. So sensitive is this article that dim. 
inution of the duty in England in 1746 to one-half, actually tripled the importa. 
tion; and a further reduction in 1784 doubled it ; whereas a slight increase at a 
subsequent period only led to smuggling and adulteration. The tobacco duty has 
served to direct the bulk of the trade into the hands of the smugglers. The first 
cost is about fourpence-halfpenny a pound, and the duty 3s. 1$d.; and-five ninths 
of convictions for smuggling were in the matter of tobacco. 

Some years ago a reciprocity treaty was made between Great Britain and 
France. For a century and a half the protective policy had ruled, to the detri- 
ment of revenue, and of manufacturing and commercial policy. Of so little prac. 
tical use was it, that English watchmakers actually suffered from competition with 
smuggled watches. When the duties came to be reduced, while imports from 
France were largely increased, more than three times the former amount of British 
manufactures found a market annually in that country. 

The income tax was imposed in 1842—9d. in the pound on incomes of £150 
a year, and 6d. on those between £150 and £100. Sir Robert had great mis- 
givings about this impost, acknowledging that it was “unpopular,” “ obnox- 
ious,” “ inquisitorial,” and justifiable only when required bya political necessity 
of magnitude It has never met expectations, always producing less revenue than 
had heen estimated, or than ought to have been produced. Indeed, it effects a 
depreciation of property, being in itself a confiscation of property. 

The reduction of postage, with all its benefits, has been a serious detriment to 
the revenue; having fallen from £1,659.510 in 1838 to £500,789 in 1840, and 
being only £1,525.311 in 1861. Indeed, the net revenue was only £576,030, 
The expenses of the postoffice department have increase! under the new system. 

The best efforts of English statesmen have been put forth to relieve trade and in- 


dustry from the operation of the old excise duties. The result of these duties had 
been inferiority in articles of manufacture, and consequent loss of markets. The 
duty on glass was first repealed with striking advantages. as the exhibition at 
the international exhibitions evinced. The auction duties were next repealed. 
They had come to produce little revenue from being constantly evaded. Then 
followed the repeal of the duty on bricks, then on soup, with manifest advanta- 
ges. The impost on paper, and that on hops have since been taken off. but at a 
eriod too recent tostate results, Experience has shown that excise duties may 
e so applied as to be the most bancful and obnoxious of all taxes. The spirit 
and mult taxes still continue. A tax is also laid on railway passengers, which 
proves easy to levy—indeed, too easy. Licenses on cerriages are still in force. 
About £1.500,000 is yearly realized from licenses to carry on a trade. The prin- 
ciple is a vicious one. 

The assessed taxes are among those most cheerfully paid and most readily 
collected. ‘I'he articles assessed are servants, carriages, horses, dogs, horse dealers, 
hairpowder and armorial bearings. ‘The rates were reduced in 1853, without at 
all diminishing the aggregate of revenue. The bouse-tax was substituted in 1857 
for the window tax, with marked: advantage. ‘The land-tax, first imposed in 
1688, at four shillings in the pound, has been continued, under various enactments, 
till the present time, without material change in the aggregate, although the rate 
has been only nominal. 
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The stamp duties were borrowed from Holland ; they have also undergone 

t modifications. At present the sugar duty is the most productive. 
The attempt has been made to prohibit the payment of officers from the rev- 
enues for collecting them. It has not yet succeeded, as the following table for 


1861 shows: 


Gross Payment to 

receipts. Exchequer. Difference. 

COStOMS 20... cccecrccercccccesccee sevccccscesccess £23,057,513 £22,765,338 £892,175 
TN i ec hd chide skbachaesveseescko cesses ian 64? 20,133,989 17,266,586 2,867,403 
StaMpPS........ 000+ ved nedes Ribk Uancteseaeeecsss ess 8,626,014 8,307,287 818,727 
ida ci conde ieee gars csddcesses cae seensecs 3,148,754 2,927,578 221,181 
Ti 6 ois snk Foi o nas von Wie'ne eres cecneces 11,158,883 9,687,750 1,471,133 
MN ace Ge bed isn bosess oss odes becscctesens 528, 6,351,669 2,176,758 
CRIT PIII 06005 sdk ee ccesccccncwcvencnccvcves 417,440 203,479 113,961 
OU ic 15s CA cbiy Bek unde eseks ceeded cdcecee £70,671,620  £62,599,682 £8,061,338 





Sir Morton devotes the second section of his book to the subject of expe |- 
iture. In 1792 the total annual expenditure of the United Kit. gdom was £19.+59 « 
123, of which £9.767,333 was applied to interest on the national debt, £2,421 641 
to redemption of that debt, and £7,070 109 for public expenditare—an am» int 
which was then considered excessive. The war increased it to £61,329 179 in 
1801, and it ran up to £106,832,260 in 1814. Since that time the amount ias 
been reduced to £49.169,552 in 1840. It was increased by the Crimean War io 
£84,505,788 in 1855, and on the restoration of peace it has not been reduce! to 
the old peace-footing by £66.120,092 in 1861. The army in 1862 cost £15,- 
302,870; the navy, £12,608 042 in 1861; miscellaneous expenditures in 1862, 
£7 848,297 ; while the interest on the national debt, in consequence of the falling- 
in of the terminable annuities, fell to £26,000 000. During the last half century, 
though the pation has wonderfully increased in wealth, there has been no well- 
directed effort to reduce the debt. Yet a century ago, when the debt was but a 
tithe of its present amount—£480,000,000— Bolingbroke deprecated its existence 
as reflecting on the dignity of the nation, and Hume as threatening its very exist- 
ence. Yet even now Sir Morton is of opinion that it could be reduced, if ne- 
cessity required Why no reduction has teeo made, he considers attributable to 
the following causes : 

1 In the fact the levy of taxation, in consequence of the war, had become so 
burdensome upon the people and so restrictive upon trade as to make it a primary 
necessity to reduce its amount and improve its character. 

2. In tle fact that the expenditure of the nation has at no time been reduced 
within such limits as would leave a fair proportion of revenue applicable to the 
object. 

in fature wars, the struggle must be more costly than on any previous occa- 
sion. The entire burden cannot be obtained in the form of a levy of taxation, 
but must be raised by an addition to the debt. That debt, being now £800,000,000, 
is in the way of success. ‘here must be a limit somewhere to taxation. If a 
war should be commenced and the present debt run up with rapidity till the tax- 
ation necessary to defray the the interest and expenses is a burden upon the 
trade and industry of the nation, either the country will be obliged to conclude a 
disadvantageous peace, or the people and nation will be reduced to a state of 
the most direful distress. 

The fact is, that of late years finance has not been treated in Great Britain as 
“agreat policy.” Taxation has been levied to suit temporary exigencies ; no 
principle has been applied to its levy or its expenditure, but everything has been 
adapted to party objects and temporary requirements. Since 1848, Parliament 
has exercised very little control over the public expenditure. Estimates are sub- 
mitted by the Government, and the amount demanded is voted ina lump, with- 
out apparently the smallest knowledge of the way in which the money is to be 
applied, as though all that was necessary was to provide the amount. An im- 
mense amount of the revenue and expenditure is wasted for want of well-consid- 
ered plans, 
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The unavoidable inference from Sir Morton’s statements is, that the British 
nation is ha tening to decay; and. without a change in its policy, must speedily 
become incapable of arresting its own destruction. At the same time, the legis. 
lators of America, those of Congress and of the several States, will do well to 
consider whether they are not carrying their taxing power too far for the contin- 
uation of the prosperity of our own veople. There is a limit, beyond which ruin 
is inevitable, and, us he suggests, we may be nearer to it than we imagine. 


Resources and Prospects of America: Ascertained during a visit to the States 
in the Autumn of 1865. By Sir Morron Pero, Bart., M. P. for Bristol. 
New York: Alexander Strahan & Co., 1866. 

Sir Morton Peto declares his object in his work on America to be to afford 
his British countrymen an opportunity of forming a more correct judgment of 
the progress, means, and probable future of the great nation on the other side 
of the Atlantic. He has drawn liberally on the American Census of 1860 for 
his material ; freely criticising and differing from the conclusions there pro- 
pounded, and loses no opportunity to show that what is required for the fallest 
development of prosperity this side of the Atlantic is free trade. While the 
Superintendent of the Census appears to doubt whether the Western States are 
capable of supplying the steadi!y increasing home demand for breadstuffs, as well 
as having a surplus to export, Sir Morton believes that they will always have 
quite a surplus. He shows this by an argument, based upon the fact, as he 
states it, that the price in the dearest market must rule in other markets, and 
hence infers that the European prices will be such as to enable those States to 
produce wheat at a profit, which the simple demand at home would not afford 
them. He then argues ingeniously for giving them abundant facility of com- 
munication to those markets—the lowest remunerative price for carriage, and 
the absolute certainty of speedy transportation—which would, he dcclares, 
enable them to grow wheat at a profit, and so stimulate production as practically 
to ensure an unlimited supply. Doubtless the Atlantic and Great Western Ruil- 
way will, in his estimation, ensure such facility. 

Sir Morton next gives a full summary of the products of this country, 
manufactures, mines, coal, petroleum, &c., after which, he takes up American 
shipping. He speaks admiringly of the facilities for navigation afforded by 
our harbors, rivers, and lakes, and then remiuds his readers that, during the 
Napoleonic wars, our tonnage rose to 850,000. “ If America had not gone to 
war with Great Britain in 1812,” he says, with secret exultation, “ it is probable 
that she would have retained, to this day, her great ascendency in general com 
merce. But she Jost the great opportunity by inviting war, and has never resumed 
it. Our navy swept their commerce from the seas; and, two years after the 
outbreak of this war, the Americans had only 59,700 tons of shipping engaged in 
foreign trade instead of the 1,100,000 tons employed seven years previously.” 

Is Sir Morton aware that Americans are vividly awake to the fact that 
vessels built in British ports with the full knowledge of the Government, if not 
with its consent, “ swept their commerce from the seas within two years after the 
outbreak of the civil war?” He alludes to the transfers made by American 
shipowners of their property to avoid captures, with an amusing appearance of 
unconsciousness ; and again takes opportunity to show that our failure to advance 
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our foreign trade is owing to the restrictions and limitations placed on American 
shipping. 


Nevertheless, Sir Morton is our friend, although he sees with English eyes, 
and he takes favorable views when he can. He is, evidently, as much gratified 
with our prosperity as if it was that of his own country. In his review of our 
commerce, he declares his entire conviction of our certain prosperity. He notes 
that our trade has been regularly and steadily progressive, and that the nation 
has uniformly paid its way—the exports in almost every year having exceeded 


the imports. Even with the increased export of gold, every other native pro- 
duct increased in proportion from year to year. Mary unsophisticated persons 
will be surprised to learn that our imports do not principally consist of articles 
of luxury. “It cannot be said that articles of luxury enter largely into the 
count of American importations. Silk dresses and furniture appear to be the 
two items most largely in demand. But no jewelry is found in the list of imports, 
and very little plate.” 

But the export and import trade of the United States is nothing in compari- 
son with her internal trade. ‘The extent of territory implies great diversity of 
productions, and the the exchange of these makes an inland trade almost as vari- 
ous as that of Great Britain with her colonies. Sir Morton considers that the 
inland navigation is very inadequate to the wants of the people, and that bat for 
the railroads the producing districts would be ata stand still for want of means 
of transportation. 

A chapter is devoted to trade with the British Provinces. The Commercial 
Convention at Detroit, which is by us regarded as almost a failure. is his prin. 
cipal reliance in relation to our public sentiment. He reviews the Reciprocity 
Treaty, taking the same views substantially that have been taken in these col- 
umns, and ably controverting the declarations of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. 

Upon the railway system and management, where Sir Morton is at home, his 
views are entitled to more careful consideration. He criticises very justly the 
imperfect construction of the roads, the miserable stations, &c., and the fact that 
the lines were made without regard to any general system of communication for 
the country. The accommodations do not meet the wants of the nation. He 
remarks the hostility of the South to railroads.) While the Northern States are 
covered with lines, the Southern have only a few main trunk roads, the great- 
est care having been taken to prevent those lines from communicating with the 
free States. ‘*It will be necessary to correct all this.” From West to East the 
present facilities are quite insufficient, and no time should be lost in making ad- 
ditional provisions. Railway facilities are the measure of the prosperity of the 
country. But there must be a large liberal progressive policy. The American 
public ought never to be satisfied till they are able to calculate on fixed moderate 
prices for freight, and fixed periods for the delivery. Sir Morton very justly 
questions the propriety of express companies officered by railway managers, and 
carrying for high prices, when the profit ought to go to the owners of the lines. 

The 7th section is devoted to the South. After contrasting the disproportion 
to the North, owing to the failure to develop the resources, he gives his opinion 
that the South will henceforth prosper much better under the system of free labor, 
The Northern States have decliued to hold her as conquered territory, but 
acknowledge her place in the common nationality ; and nothing is wanted but 
the stimulant of free institutions. ‘“ Within five years from the present time 
the cotton production of America will be doubled, and the cousumers of the world 
will have the article at a less price [?] than they ever had it before.” With 
facilities for bringing to market the breadstuffs of the North, and the restoration 

and increase of the product of the cotton plant in the South, “ not only will 
America bear with even all the burden of her debt and pay it, but she will im- 
mediately commence a career of commercial prosperity unexampled in the expes 
rience of nations.” 
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Recent British Philosophy: a Review with Criticisms. including some comments 
on Mr. Mill's answer to Sir William Hamilton. By Davip Masson. New 
York: D. Appteton & Company, 1¢66. 


German scholars are said to have a species of mania for translating Faust ; 
- American divines seem to be fond of combatting “ Rationalism ;” and English 
lecturers take every opportunity to write and talk bout metaphysics. Yet they 
are born to waste much of their sweetness on a very desert air, partly from the 
aridity of their subject, but chiefly because the reader und reviewer must first 
learn their specific technology before attempting to learn or set forth their 
ideas. Mr. Masson will hardly escape. His fault, however, consists less in the 
diction which he uses than in the profusion of words with which he dilutes his 
thoughts. Yet, those interested in such questions will read him with interest. 
After a cursory view of the Empirical and ‘Transcendental systems and a notion 
of the writers who taught them, he devotes the great part of his work to Sir 
William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 

Sir William, he declares, was a Theist, a Supernaturalist—no philosopher of 
modern times more strenuously, more passionately so. He venerated Hume as a 
good man and a great philosopher, and entertained little respect for the clergy, 
yet, at the same time, had a special admiration of Calvin, and a profound inter” 
est in the old theologians, from Tertullian downward. He held in the existence 
of Truth beyond what appeared to the senses—phenomenal existence. “ The 
sphere of our belief.” said he, “ is much more extensive than the sphere of our 
knowledge ; and, therefore, while I deny that the infinite can by us be known, 
Tam far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be believed.” Yet, he 
= declared that it was impossible to speculate about the Absolute. Sir 

illiam holds that the central fact of the phenomenal of dualism or antithesis of 
two series of phenomena, given immediate y in consciousness—the one constitu- 
ting the ego or mind, aad the other, the external world or matter. But here Mr. 
Mill takes issue. He holds that the radical fact of the phenomenal is not a dual- 
ism at all. but simply a stream, a flow, a succession of feelings, sensations, or 
states of consciousness, All knowledge, all belief, all known existence has been 
generated out of this succession of sensations, or states of consciousness. Hence, 
after some further illustrations, Mr. Masson concludes that T'ranscendental Nat- 
ural Realism in Hamilton, announcing itself as anti-ontological, but with strong 
theological sympathies, and Empirical Constructive Idealism in Mill, also announc- 
ing itself as anti-ontological, but consenting to leave the main theological ques- 
tions open on certain pretty strict conditions, were the two Angels that have for 
thirty years contended for the soul of Britain. 

The remaining three chapters of the book are devoted to further demonstra- 
tions of the author’s positions, and notices of other metaphysical writers. He, 
however, does little more than exhibit them; taking no pains to show any inac- 
curacy or proper conclusivns. 
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